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HE forty-second annual session of the 
Pennsyivania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was called to order in the fine 
auditorium of the State Normal school at 
Bloomsburg on Tuesday morning, July 
14th, at 10 o’clock; President A. G. C. 
Smith in the chair. 

The devotional exercises, reading of 
Scripture and prayer, were conducted by 
by Rev I. M. Patterson, of Bloomsburg, 
after which Deputy Superintendent 
Houck led the singing of a hymn from 
the Franklin Square music pamphlet. 

The first address of welcome was to be 
made by John G. Freeze, esq., who was 
unavoidably absent, and his place was 
acceptably fitted by J. C. Brown, esq., 
who spoke as follows: 

On behalf of the citizens of Bloomsburg: I 
am glad to welcome this body to our town. 
In the past few years many organizations 
have chosen this place for their reunions, 
and we have tried to make them all comfort- 
able. The National Guard were here one 
year; we welcomed them as representing 
the power of the State which might be ex- 
ercised if anarchy should threaten our peace. 
Later the Grand Army from all parts of the 
State sent their representatives here ; we 
welcomed them as the survivors of those to 
whom the Republic owed its life. But I be- 
lieve to-day our people feel even greater 
pleasure in the presence of this body of 
educators. We realize that while in emerg- 
encies we must rely on the military arm for 
public defense, it is through the schools and 
the teachers that we must implant in the 








minds of the coming men and women the 
— that in the near future, let us 
ope, will make war unnecessary. 

Our town is young compared with many 
others where you have met, but it has its 
points of interest. You are surrounded by 
sites of the old forts erected by the early 
settlers for defence against the savages ; and 


. some of you will be glad to hear on the spot 


the story of Moses Van Campen. That we 
are not devoid of interest in education is 
manifest from the fact that when we were 
only a straggling village our people put 
$50,000 into the foundation of this institu- 


‘tion where we are met, and they have never 


had a dollar of dividend. I must not say 
too much about this matter, considering my 
relation to the Normal School and the 
School Board ; but I will add that there are 
three good substantial school buildings 
here, open to your i and we ho 
you will visit them, where you will find the 
appliances forthat sound practical education 
which is the purpose of the common school. 

We feel some pride in our town as a cen- 
tre of manufacturing industry. You can 
find here valuable studies in manual train- 
ing—object lessons—in our silk mills, desk 
factory, brass works, and other industries. 
Here our young people supplement their 
school education with training in remuner- 
ative work. Our people are peculiarly 
American in spirit, and we have never been 
cursed with a labor strike. Our people 
work together in unison, employer and 
employee having a common interest and a 
common purpose. 

I hope and believe you will find us a 
hospitable people ; I know we wish to make 
your stay with us pleasant, and have no 
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doubt you will make it profitable. One 
word about the little badge we have sup- 
plied ; it is made of silk woven in our own 
mill, and the pin was made at our Novelty 
Works. We hope you will visit these and 
other plants, and judge them by actual 
observation. 

You will overlook the informality of this 
address, considering that I was only noti- 
fied at the last moment that I was expected 
to do more than add the exhortation to 
the more formal address. I will only add 
that we expect you to make yourselves at 
home, and if we fail in anything on our 

art, you will know it is because we didn’t 
maw how to do better. I again bid you 
welcome. 


The President called on Dr. Waller to 
make an address, but he excused him- 
self, saying that, while he felt very much 
at home in Bloomsburg, on this occasion 
he ranked as a guest. The Chair then 
said he would call on one who was 
always ready to accept almost anything, 
even down to a Congressional nomination. 
Deputy Supt. Houck responded as follows: 


Guests ought not to be expected to talk 
much, but to take all they can get and enjoy 
it. [Laughter.] Mr. Brown has gone over 
the ground thoroughly, being an editor, a 
politician and a bachelor, which last he 
ought to change. I always listen to him 
with interest, and was not disappointed 
this time. There is welcome in the air 
here--it was the first thin 
street when I came into this beautiful town. 
Never before have we met in a more beauti- 
ful place, except once—that was last year at 
Mount Gretna, which is in Lebanon county, 
and of course unsurpassable. [{Laughter. | 
But one cannot say too much in praise of 
this beautiful house set on the hill. For 
location, Bloomsburg is the foremost of all 
the Normal Schools ; and then think of the 
facilities for—what is the word ?—-*‘ meander- 
ing,’’ is it? [laughter]—-some of those big 
words slip away from me now and then. 

I remember this place since 1869, when I 
was here with Prof. Carver—a fine teacher, a 
strict disciplinarian, a man of brain and will 
—I remember how he used to mange his span 
of horses with his one arm. I knew and sym- 
pathized with this school in the days of ad- 
versity which it passed through, like most of 
the ro he schools; and now I rejoice with it 
in its day of prosperity—for it is crowded 
now, so that one wonders where the regi- 
ment of teachers comes from. And the prin- 
cipal is what I will call a ‘‘hustler,”’ 
whether that word has got into the diction- 
ary or not—if it isn’t there it ought to be, 
and will get there. 

We teachers have had many good words 
said of us, and we deserve them all [laugh- 
ter]; for what body of people has given more 

got less? When I get to Congress 
we'll change some of these things. [Laugh- 


I saw down. 
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ter.] There are not so many of us here as 
there ought to be—these annual gatherings 
should bring together five thousand of our 
twenty-five thousand teachers, instead of 
five hundred or less. What a power we 
would be if we thus came together by thous- 
ands—what could not we get done ? When 
Pennsylvania can send 3600 Christian En- 
deavorers to Washington, and stand at the 
head of the list, it is not right that the 
teachers should be so poorly represented in 
their State Association. In South Carolina 
they have 1000 to 1500—we ought to do bet- 
ter than that. 

While I believe we have the best institute, 
the best superintendency, the best system of 
certificates, there is one thing I want to sa 
tight here, and that is that no superintend- 
ent has any right toexamine the holder ofa 
State certificate or Normal diploma. Our 
papers ought to mean what they say, and 
we should stand by them. Who examines 
the Superintendents when they are elected ? 
If their certificates are good, why not the 
teacher’s? The permanent certificate and 
diploma should be good always and every- 
where, and the Superintendent should do all 
he can to make them so. 

One more word—in our reunions let us not 
fail to give a thought to those who have 
gone before us, and a word in memory of 
our great leaders—Burrowes, Wickersham, 
Higbee, the man of genius and heart whom 
all loved that knew him—let us keep them 
in remembrance till we too are numbered 
with those who once were but are no more. 
[Applause. ] 

Prof. C. E. Reber, of Slippery Rock, 
was called upon, and said he was glad 
Mr. Houck had taken part of his speech, 
and thought the welcome had been well 
answered. He had come from the region 
of petroleum and natural gas to greet the 
representatives of the 25,000 Pennsyl- 
vania teachers, and it gave him pleasure 
to thank the people of Bloomsburg for 
their cordial welcome. He had enjoyed 
the beauty of the town, and had some 
special confirmation of the hospitality of 
the citizens—having overheard a young 
lady of the city telling her companion 
that ‘‘ to-morrow Bloomsburg would be 
filled with lovely teachers,’’ for his share 
in which compliment he wished to make 
special acknowledgment. [Laughter. ] 
Never have we met in a more beautiful 
place, or among a more hospitable people; 
and they have every reason to be proud 
of their town, and especially of this insti- 
tution, one of the first of its class in 
Pennsylvania. 

After a piece of music, the President 
said we ought now all to feel at home, 
and he would proceed with the regular 
programme. 
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Prof. Wm. NorETLING then read the 
following paper, oa 


PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER PRACTICALLY 
APPLIED. 


The first thing that attracts the attention 
of the reader of the work entitled, ‘‘ The 
Psychology of Number’’ is the name. Why 
it was called ¢he psychology and not a theory, 
is difficult to tell, unless it was upon the 
ground that the term psychology carries 
more weight with it, more seeming 
authority, than that of theory. But is not 
nearly all the so-called psychology, espec- 
ially formal, only theory? Scarcely two 
writers on the subject agree even upon the 
use of the terms applied to the various 
activities. 

The name of the book I consider mis- 
leading. It implies an authoritative state- 
ment of the theory of numbers, the only 
correct theory, and consequently the one 
which must be adopted and followed in 
order that the teaching may be in harmony 
with the mind’s modes of considering and 
building up its conceptions. 

“The first chapter, on *‘ What Psychology 
can do for the Teacher,’’ is, I take it, from 
the pen of Dr. Dewey, and, though contain- 
ing nothing new, is a thoughtful and 
clearly set forth presentation of the subject. 
This part of the book few teachers can 
afford to pass by unnoticed. It is scarcely 
too much to say that, for the majority of 
teachers, this chapter, if carefully perused, 
will be worth the cost of the book. 

In the second chapter we are told that 
‘“‘number zs a rational process, nota sense fact. 
The mere fact that there is a multiplicity of 
things in existence, or that this multipli- 
city is present to the eye and ear, does not 
account for a consciousness of number. 
There are hundreds of leaves on a tree in 
which a bird builds its nest, but it does not 
follow that the bird can count. 

‘*So hundreds of noises strike the ear, and 
countless objects appeal to the eye of a child 
a few weeks old ; but he is not conscious of 
the noises or of the objects as quantitative ; 
he does not number or measurethem. More 
than this, sense facts may be even attended 
to without giving the idea of number. To 
put, say. five objects before an older child, 
to call his mind away from all other things, 
and get his attention fixed upon these ob- 
jects, is not to give him the idea of the 
number five. Number is not a property of 
the object which can be realized + enone the 
mere use of the senses, or impressed upon 
the mind by so-called external energies or 
attributes. Objects (and measured things) 
aid the mind in its work of constructing 
numerical ideas; but the objects are not 
number. Nor does the bare perception of 
them constitute number. A child or an 
adult may perceive a collection of balls, or 
cubes, or dots on aper, or a bunch of ba- 
nanas, or a pile of silver coins, without an 
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idea of their number; there may be clear and 
adequate percepts of the things quite unac- 
companied by definite numerical concepts. 
No such concepts, noclearly defined numer- 
ical ideas, can enter into consciousness till 
the mind orders the objects—that is, com- 
pares and relates them in a certain way.’’ 

No such extended argument as the fore- 

oing, it would seem, should be necessary 
in this age of so-called sound or thoroug 
education to prove that numbers are not 
things ; however, the superficial and erro- 
neous ideas that are held in suspense in the 
heads of the majority of teachers concernin 
the nature of number, make it only too evi- 
dent that the necessity for a correct knowl- 
edge of the subject cannot yet be regarded 
as a thing of the past. 
~»The terms abstract and concrete in con- 
nection with numbers fall from the lips of 
teachers and pupils alike without possessing 
any definite meaning. What, for instance, 
does the average teacher understand by ab- © 
stract? What idea does it call into his con- 
sciousness? In the majority of cases it is 
nothing but a word, and when uttered a 
meaningless sound. Further, what concep- 
tion does the word concrete bring before his 
mind? Does it, for example, mean a sub- 
stance-number? If so, who has ever seen 
one? Number, as the authors of the books 
claim, is ratio, and not sense substance, 
something to be seen, heard, touched, or 
tasted. It is a necessary creation of the 
mind in dealing with aggregates of things, 
and is clearl _ into the things; not 
gotten out of them. Without things no 
such ideas could have arisen, but the things 
themselves are no more numbers than they 
are ideas. 

It is true, too, as stated in the book, that 
children may handle objects and manipulate 
them in a variety of ways without receiving 
much, if any, real knowledge of numbers. 
Children who work for six months or more 
only with objects, performing the manipula- 
tions dictated by their teachers, thus re- 
ceiving sense-perceptions of what they are 
doing, but not relating numbers, usually 
find themselves completely helpless when 
required to deal with numbers in the ab- 
sence of objects. i 

Many teachers are still to be found who 
begin their number work with the names of 
numbers. They tell the children to count 
one, two, three, etc., up to ten, sometimes 
to one hundred ; and when the pupils have 
memorized the succession of names daily 
repeated, they are supposed to possess so 
much knowledge of number. 

Another error, perhaps as common as the 
foregoing, or even more so, is to begin with 
figures, the symbols or visual representa- 
tives of numbers. The children learn 
from a table or from the lips of a teacher 
that a certin straight line (usually slanting 
the same as that of the writing) and another 
like it make a peculiarly curved one called 
two ; that a straight one and the one called 
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two make one of still different form called 
three, etc., up to ten. It needs no argu- 
ment to show that this supposed learning 
of numbers as well as the preceding is a 
delusion ; and this accouuts (1) for the 
slowness with which children taught by 
these methods acquire a knowledge of num- 
bers, and (2) their apparent dullness in the 
study of arithmetic and dislike for it. 

The statement concerning abstraction and 

eneralization in relating quality concepts 
into quantity concepts, that is,of recognizing 
the whole in its parts and all the parts as pos- 
sessing the same qualities or characteristics, 
is important, but will require more careful 
and thoughtful reading in order to be under- 
stood by the generality of teachers than they 
usually devote to such subjects. 

The abstracting and generalizing that are 
done by beginners in the study of numbers, 
and in fact in everything else, take place in 
most, if not all, cases unconsciously, in- 
tuitively ; hence the statement made by the 
authors of the book that ‘‘the manifesta- 
tions of the conscious tendency in a child 
to count coincides with the awakening in 
his mind of conscious power to abstract and 
generalize,’’ while perhaps true in some in- 
stances, does not, I think, hold as a general 


tule. 

Considerable space is devoted to the 
origin of number. Number, it is claimed, 
as before stated, is ratio and always abstract. 
But if numbers are nothing but abstractions, 
what is the meaning of, Multiply 2 by 4, 
divide 8 by 4, ‘‘ problems constantly used 
in the arithmetics’’? In other words, what 
is the product of four repetitions of an 
abstraction called two, or the quotient of an 
abstraction called eight divided by another 
called four? The authors say, ‘‘ The prob- 
lems are legitimate enough provided they 
are properly interpreted, if not orally at 
least mentally, but taken literally are ab- 
surd. The first expression means, of course, 
that a quantity having a value of two units 
of a certain kind is to be taken four times; 
and similariy 8+4 means that a total quan- 
tity of acertain kind is measured by four 
units or by two units of the same kind.’’ 
The authors further say, ‘‘ Of course, in all 
mathematical calculations we ultimately 
re) te with pure symbols, and the opera- 
tions do not affect the unit of measure; but 
in the beginning we should make constant 
reference to measured quantity, and always 
should be prepared to interpret the symbols 
and the processes.’’ ; 

The truths contained in the foregoing 
paragraphs should open the eves of primary 
teachers to the causes of some of their chief 
shortcomings in teaching numbers: 1. In 
not interpreting indicated processes; 2. In 
not, in the beginning, making constant ref- 
erence to measured quantities, réal transac- 
tions, or what is termed illustrations. 

The statement is made and emphasized 
that numbers should be taught ‘‘ by meas- 
uring, by making vague wholes definite.’’ 





But that this may not be misinterpreted to 
mean that all number work should be of 
this kind, the question is asked, ‘‘ Are we 
never, then, to introduce problems dealing 
with simple numbers, with numbers not 
attached to magnitude, not measuring 
values of some kind; are we not to add 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, etc.? Must it always be 4 apples, or 
dollars, or feet, or some other concrete mag- 
nitude? The answer is: ‘‘ Vo, not necessa- 
vily as matter of practice in getting facilitity 
in handling numbers. Number is the tool 
of measurement, and it requires considera- 
ble practice with the tool, as a tool, to han- 
dle it with ease and accuracy. But this 
drill or practice-work in ‘number’ should 
never be introduced until after work based 
upon definite magnitudes; it should be in- 
troduced only as there is formed the mental 
habit of continually referring number to the 
magnitude which it measures. Even in the 
case of practice, it would be safer for the 
teacher to call attention to his reference of 
number to concrete values in every case than 
to goto the other extreme, and neglect to 
call attention toits use in defining quantity. 
For example, when adding ‘numbers,’ the 
teacher might say: * Now, this time we have 
piles of apples, or we have inches, etc., and 
we want to see how much we have in all;’ or 
the teacher might ask, at the end of every 
problem. ‘ What were we counting up or 
measuring that time?’ letting each one in- 
terpret as he pleased. Just how far this is 
carried is a matter of detail; what is not a 
matter of detail is that the habit of interpre- 
tation be formed by continually referring 
the numbers to some quantity.’’ These are 
excellent suggestions which few teachers 
seem to appreciate, and fewer still put into 
practice. 

The teaching of numbers with the “‘ fixed 
unit’’ stands as a barrier in the way of 
teaching according to the theory of the 
book. We are told that ‘‘the unit is never 
to be taught as a fixed thing, but always as 
aunit of measurement. One is never one 
thing simply, but always that one thing 
used as a basis for counting off and thus 
measuring some whole or quantity. Abso- 
lutely everything and anything which we 
attend to is ove; is made one by the very 
act of attending. If we could take in the 
whole system of things in one observation 
that would be one; if we could isolate an 
atom and look at that, it would cqually be 
one. The forest is one when we view it as 
a whole; the tree, the branch, the stem, the 
leaf, the cell in the leaf, is equally one when 
it becomes the object or whole with which 
we are occupied. But this oneness, this 
unity possessed by’every object of attention, 
has nothing but the name in common with 
the numerical unit.’’ 

The authors are right in their remon- 
strance against instruction with the ‘‘ fixed 
unit’’ and their argument in favor of the 
measurable and measuring unit. It is un- 
questionably correct to say that the fixed or 
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abstract unit, when regarded as an abstrac- 
tion, can not be used as a measure of any- 
thing. An accumulation of ratios would no 
more result in an accumulation of objects 
than an accumulation of zeros would do so. 
But do those who begin numbers with the 
unit one, mean the abstract one, or do they 
refer one to some object, such as apple, 
cube, pencil, etc.? I am disposed to belies 
as the authors seem to do, that the majority 
of teachers not only begin with the fixed or 
abstract unit, but seldom, if they know of 
any other, think of making much use of it 
in their instruction. 

Of course, what holds good of one, what- 
ever that one may be, holds good of any 
other, but to have meaning the one must be 
one something or one of something ; not a 
mere abstraction. 

It cannot be denied that some pupils 
taught with the fixed unit, in course of 
time acquire considerable skill in juggling 
with figures, but when they pass from the 
manipulation of figures in arithmetic to the 
higher and applied mathematics, their in- 
ability to recognize the connections of 
things betrays the erroneousness of the 
méthod by which they were taught. 

Not only, however, does the false method 
reveal itself in the higher mathematics, but 
a vast difference is manifest even in the 
study of arithmetic between pupils taught 
by the fixed unit method and those taught 
by the applied unit. The former see little 
more than the figures with which they are 
dealing, usually working by rules or for- 
mulas ; the latter see the order and connec- 
tions of things whose numerical relations 
they are to determine. 

The authors declare that every number 
that is to be taught must be considered as 
quantitative, as a whole composed of parts, 
ready-made to be measured. To build or 
construct numbers and thus to lead children 
to see what it is they are to measure, they re- 
gard vicious. This declaration, it seems to 
me, has little in it to sustain it, and had the 
authors consulted pedagogics instead of 
their theory, they would have discovered 
that the weight of argument is not all 
on their side, and that the views they op- 
pose have perhaps a firmer foundation in 
reason than their own. 

Considerable space of the book is, it seems 
to me, uselessly devoted to an imaginary 
destruction of the Grube method. This 
method, though ‘‘ more systematic than the 
common or haphazard method,’’ is declared 
‘‘fundamentally bad, psychologically speak- 
ing.’”’ Such a damaging declaration, it 
would seem, should have n sufficient to 
take the life out of the method; but evi- 
dently not so, in the opinion of the writers 
of the book; for they have made one on- 
slaught after another upon it, and the last 
with as much apparent vigor as the first, 
and, it appears to me, with about the same 
success. 

Any one who reads the introduction to 
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Grube’s — Sir das Rechusen in der 
Elementarschule will see that Grube was 
both a psychologist and a pedagogist, and 
that he claims for his method, and with no 
little force of argument, the same advan- 
tages that Messrs. Dewey and McLellan do 
for theirs. Further, Ido not believe it to be 
straining a point to say that the Grube 
method hes had a perceptible influence upon 
the teaching of numbers in many of the best 
primary schools of the country, and that in 
whatever modified form it may be used it 
has a wonderful mind-awakening power. 

Prof. T. H. Safford, of Williams College, 
Mass., in his monograph on mathematical 
teaching, says, ‘‘I cannot foresee the extent 
of the beneficent effect of genuinely good 
teaching (viz., according to Grube’s method) 
of primary arithmetic. It seeins to me al- 
most as if it would revolutionize the whole 
mathematics up to quaternions; at least if 
combined with Pestalozzian teaching of 
geometry and drawing.”’ 

Many parts of the book must necessarily, 
in this paper, remain unnoticed, but the 
fifth chapter contains a statement and truth 
too important, in my opinion, to be passed in 
this way. Itis this, viz., ‘‘that in some text- 
books in arithmetic percentage is treated 
as if it were a special process involving cer- 
tain distinctive principles, and, therefore, 
entitled to rank as a separate department. 
In these books, accordingly, percentage has 
its definitions, its ‘cases’ and rules and 
formulas. This elaborate treatment seems 
to be a mistake on both the theoretical 
side and practical side: on the theoretical 
side, because it asserts or assumesa new 
phase in the development of number; on 
the practical side, because it substitutes 
a system of mechanical rules for the intelli- 
gent application of a few simple princi- 

les with which the student is perfectly 
amiliar.’’ 

Owing to these useless cases and rules 
founded upon them, students usually waste 
much time in understanding what, if prop- 
erly presented; would offer nothing new or 
mysterious. 

In conclusion: 1. I regard the book, as a 
whole, as a valuable presentation of the the 
ory of numbers. 

2. With most of its statements I agree 
but not with all of them. ‘ 

3. Wherever arithmetic is poorly taught, 
and the places are legion, it has an import- 
ant mission to perform; where it is well 
taught it will induce few improvements. 

4. The practical part is in strange contrast 
with the theoretical : antiquated and obso- 
lete methods are presented to illustrate the 
‘correct psychological’’ methods of dealing 
with numbers. 

5. Some statements lack clearness: for 
example that of ‘‘ fixed unit.’’ A unit must 
have some stability, or it cannot be used in 
determining value. Value must be ex- 
pressed in something definite. The only 
unit that can properly be considered a fix- 
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ture is the abstract ove, and from this stand- 
point F have considered the ‘‘ fixed unit.’’ 

6. As will have been observed, I have not 
in a general way presented the matter of the 
book for the consideration of the Associa- 
tion. On thecontrary, I have here and there 
selected such points as seem to me to have 
special significance for teachers. 


Dr. A. T. Smiru, of West Chester, 
said he would not review either the book 
in question or the paper, but would only 
emphasize a few points from which we 
might draw lessons. Number is an ab- 
straction—a thing to be thought, rather 
than seen, heard or learned. If that be 
true, we must be careful to give the chil- 
dren real numerical ideas, as distinct 
from things or symbols. The child’s 
previous experience has treated things as 
elements for perception; he is now to 
turn from what he can see to what he can 
think ; and it seems proper in this view 
to postpone the formal teaching of num- 
ber for a time after the child enters 
school, and let him get ideas of number 
incidentally in his reading, writing, or 
other exercises for the first year. The 
difficulty of separating the idea from the 
symbol is increased by the number 
names and figure names being identical ; 
and in dealing with matters so essentially 
abstract, it is of the last importance that 
we express just what we mean. Most of 
you have found that in counting chairs 
or keys or other objects, saying, this is 
one, this two, this three, and so on, the 
child associates the number with the sep- 
arate object and not with the collection, 
and to him the fifth key is five. So we 
must be careful, in the use of things and 
symbols, that the pupils know them as 
such. The relation of the different parts 
of arithmetic to each other must be 
studied—the advantage of correct under- 
standing of this can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. Teaching children to count by 
tens and units lays the foundation for fu- 
ture work in all the fundamental pro- 
cesses—the four rules, decimals, denomi- 
nate numbers, etc. The teaching of 
small numbers to beginners by intelligent 
methods is well put in the book, which he 
regarded as thoroughly stimulating and 
valuable to the thoughtful teacher. 

Supt. W. N. Ehrhart, of Mahanoy 
City, read the following remarks on the 
same subject : 

These notes were prepared a day or two 
ago independently of the original paper. It 
was also assumed that the subject 
“Psychology of Number Practically Ap- 





plied’’ was suggested by the volume recently 
published by McLellan and Dewey. 

We are all of us agreed that all teachers 
should be students of psychology, and that 
they should, to the fullest extent of their 
ability, endeavor to master at least the ele- 
ments of the subject as related to the teach- 
ing art. Wearealso all of us agreed that 
every branch of knowledge has its own 
psychological place and method, and that, 
owing to the importance attached to the art 
and science of number, this subject is most 
worthy of consideration. It will also be 
conceded that there is quite general agree- 
ment among teachers and educators that 
the results obtained in Arithmetic are not 
commensurate with the time and energy 
spent in teaching the subject. Since re- 
sults are so meagre, it must follow that the 
methods generally in vogue are either in- 
trinsically bad—-that is, are not based on 
psycholological eo or that, if good, 
they are badly applied, or that the number 
idea with what it connotes is beyond the 
grasp of agreat many young minds. There 
is probably some truth in each of these 
three propositions : Methods cannot always 
be justified on psychological grounds. 
Then good methods in the hands of poor 
teachers cannot be fruitful of good results, 
and it is doubtless true that many pupils 
are incapable of grasping the number idea 
clearly and adequately. 

‘*Psychology of Number’’ is, I believe, 
worthy of a place in our pedagogical litera- 
ture. Yet the teacher who has pretty 
thoroughly mastered the subject of number 
and who is fairly well versed in the peda- 
gogy of number work will find but little 
that is new, while the young teacher who is 
searching for help is almost sure to turn 
from its pages disappointed, if not confused. 
Its authors criticise all existing methods, 
vaguely hint that there is a rational method, 
but certainly throw but little light on what 
this method may be. They unhesitatingly 
sweep aside what some teachers regard 
as most excellent, without giving us any- 
thing to take its piace. What sechelsly 
strikes one most forcibly in reading the 
book is the uncompromising attitude of its 
aufhors towards the Grube method and 
methods founded on it. I do not, of 
course, claim that this is the only method; 
I do, however, know that it is the best 
method with which I am acquainted, and 
believe it to be immeasurably better than 
anything our authors have suggested. I 
also believe that this method in the hands 
of a skillful teacher can be justified on psy- 
chological grounds, and that it is in accord- 
ance with the true psychology of num- 
bers. It is not true that this method is 
only a ‘‘grind,’’ except perhaps in the 
hands of poor teachers, when all methods 
are such. Admitting that number is a 
rational process, it recognizes the fact that 
the numerical idea is awakened in connec- 
tion with things. 
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We see objects, but we think numbers. 
Before the idea of number can take definite 
form in the mind, objects in their qualitative 
and quantitative relations must be pre- 
sented. It does not assume that numerical 
ideas are mere intuitions, but beginning with 
one it seeks to build into the child-mind the 
ideaof numbers. Using a variety of objects, 
it brings into play the intellectual operations 
of abstraction and generalization. Develop- 
ing as it does the ideas of one, and then of 
two, and:so on, it makes clear the distinc- 
tion betwen the qualitative and the quanti- 
tative unity—between the Azzah/l on the 
one hand and the Zizheit on the other. It 
makes a systematic use of objects, thus 
recognizing the fact that number arises in 
and through the activity of mind in dealing 
with objects. By this judicious use of ob- 
jects, the elementary idea of number is nor- 
mally grasped and mastered. 

This method is sometimes criticised on the 
ground that too much time is spent in mas- 
tering the small numbers, as if their powers, 
roots and logarithms were required to be 
learned by the children. No one pretends 
that the numbers are fully mastered. We 
only require such a degree of mastery as 
‘properly belongs to childhood. We teach 
the child to see how the number 6, for exam- 
ple, is made up of equal and unequal ad- 
dends. We teach him to measure it by 
ones, by twos, threes, fours, and by itself. 
We connect it by ones, twos, andthrees. By 
means of objects we show the child that 
there are 2 times three apples in 6 apples, 
and three times 2 apples in6apples. The 
times idea, the ratio idea, the factor idea, 
and the law of commutation are gradually 
made clear. 

The judicious teacher, if she uses apples 
for this illustration, will use marbles or some 
other object for that. It is not only six ap- 
at or six marbles; it is also six cows, six 

orses, six houses, or six of anything what- 
ever. She will also introduce figures in 
connection with objects, thus gradually lead- 
ing to the abstract idea of number. Thus 
introduced, the figures 1, 2, 3, etc., will not 
be meaningless characters, but their true 
import, as number symbols, will be compre- 
hended from the start. But continual meas- 
uring and counting, adding and multiply- 
ing, subtracting and dividing, synthesizing 
and analyzing, parting and wholing, the 
concepts of the small numbers will grow 
clearer and clearer until at the end of a year 
there will be formed a solid basis for future 
operations. It is not true that the Grube 
method is a dull, mechanical, uninterestin 
grind, blunting the number faculty, an 
shutting out alt iaaaienainle activity. Our 
authors also object to it, because it begins 
with a qualitative fixed unit (1). But does 
it not seem reasonable that chidren get their 
idea of one by attending to the one of a col- 
lection rather than by attending to the 
whole collection regarded as a unit? Is it 
not easier to teach a child one from a single 
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isolated object than it is to teach it from 3, 
10 OF. 50 objects that may happen to form a 
unit? 

The method is also objected to on the 
ground that when a number as 6 is bein 
taught it is for the time being fixed, an 
that all numbers above are ruled out. While 
it is probably wise to rule out all such num- 
bers, yet as a matter of fact the Grube sys- 
tem does not so rule. In teaching the 
number six it would be altogether reason- 
able to ask a pupil to count out six objects 
from a collection. It would be just as 
reasonable to ask a child to count out six 
2’s or even six 5’s. Thus it appears that 
the fixed unit objection is a mere figment 
and is without foundation. 

Permit me to close with a summary of a 
few principles psychological in their nature, 
and all capable of practical application : 

1. The first is the principle laid down by 
Pestalozzi, that all mathematical knowledge 
is founded upon observation, and must 
therefore proceed from the concrete to the 
abstract by numerous examples. 

2. The Grube method recognizes the fact 
that nearly all the knowledge obtained by 
a child in its earliest years is by the senses. 

3. By limiting the first year’s work to 
small numbers Ba one to ten, the minds 
of the children are sure to be fed on the 
milk of number work, and abundant op- 
portunity is given for illustration with 
objects,'and a solid foundation is laid for 
future work. 

4. The Grube method by insisting on 
the use of objects gives a reality to all 
number work, makes it a thought exercise, 
and puts out of the question mere formal 
drudgery that has no relation to the ex- 
perience of the child. 

5. It brings the child and teacher into the 
closest sympathy, enabling the latter to 
measure with a great degree of exactness 
the progress and capabilities of the former. 

6. The Grube method affords excellent 
opportunity for mental development. It 
requires the child to use his powers of 
synthysis and analysis, to attend closely, to 
observe accurately, to express himself 
clearly, and finally to lay the foundation 
for logical reasoning. 

7. Finally, the Grube method is one 
readily grasped by teachars. A few hints 
from a book or a superintendent give a 
young teacher definite information of just 
what to do. Instead of roaming over the . 
whole realm of numbers, attention is defi- 
nae 4 directed to the mastery of just so 
much. 


The discussion was continued by Prof. 
Spayp, of Minersville, Pa., as follows: 


I am a firm believer in pedagogics, in 
psychology as a science that can and does 
aid the teacher in his mysterious work. It 
would, however, be folly for any one to pre- 
tend to know!exactly and to follow closely the 
principles of psychology that underlie the 
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different subjects of study. Much we know. 
Much more we are ignorant of, or arrive at 
conclusions too hastily from too few facts or 
too limited a number of observations on too 
few minds. Let child study be carried on 
for another period of five or ten years, we 
may be able to announce something a little 
more definite concerning the mind of the 
child. It seems to me an exceedingly un- 
safe and unsatisfactory way of studying the 
minds of children by thinking back to our 
childhood days, and thus by memory ascer- 
taining how we conceived of certain things. 

First, what about counting? What is the 
psychology underlying it? Some claim 
that the child gets very erroneous ideas. 
Thus, when counting up to five the child is 
said to get the idea that the //t/ object is 
five. Allowing the ‘‘presumption of 
brains,’’ I doubt whether the ordinary child 
will fall into this error. Ifa child here and 
there falls into this way of thinking, it does 
not prove that it is tle tevsewsse: wrong 
to count objects. This is probably saying 
that it matters little whether a subject of 
study is approached from a psychological 
standpoint or not. My meaning, however, 
is rather this, that to follow the psychology 
is perhaps often more difficult than to follow 
the common haphazard way. 

Is there a psychology of number? There 
is, awkward as the expression seems when 
translated into English. That we know very 
little about it is readily acknowledged by 
those who have been thinking and studying 
along this line. Child study gives us the nec- 
essary light on this subject as on man 
others. This, I think, is fully established. 
that we get the number concept from ob- 
jects. Dr. Levi Leonard Conant, one of the 
most recent writers on the subject of num- 
ber, says: ‘‘ Primitive people seem to see 
number.’’ So do some of the animals. He 
gives the story of the crow that could see 
number up to five. 

Prof. Sinclair, another recent writer, 
says: ‘‘ The great object to be attained in 
primary number teaching is to train the 
child to observe closely, and in due time to 
think logically, that he may gain knowl- 
ae and power which will enable him by 
and by to grapple with practical problems.”’ 
That these quotations may have weight I 
have to assume that the child of to-day 
must learn number very much as people 
learned number in the childhood of the race. 
How far heredity and environment have 
changed this I am not prepared to say. 

I wish to address myself particularly to 
the question concerning the failure of the 
American pupil to grasp the subject of 
Arithmetic. The complaint is heard every- 
where, that pupils do not know Arithmetic, 
and the ready inference is drawn by the 
authors of the book, ‘‘The Psychology of 
Number,’’ and also by some of the reviews 
of the book as published in the Journal of 
Education, that the subject is not presented 
to the mind in a proper manner—in other 





words, the psychology of number is violated. 
This I believe to be eminently true, but not 
at all in the sense in which these people 
say. The psychology of number is violated 
because many subjects are presented to the 
mind before it has reached the development 
necessary to deal successfully with them. 
The idea of ‘‘finishing’’ Arithmetic at 12 
or 13 years of age is preposterous. 

Arithmetic, as constituted to-day, includes 
so many topics that can not be mastered 
until a certain maturity has been attained, 
that we need not be surprised when pupils 
fail. Weas teachers should be surprised if 
they succeeded, not if they failed. Pupils 
are asked in the study of arithmetic to 
master algebra in disguise, commit to mem- 
ory formulas that will come naturally with 
geometry, trigonometry, mensuration, sur- 
veying, navigation, physics. They are 
asked to solve many problems in the appli- 
cation of percentage that have no reference 
to any business transactions with which 
they can possibly be familiar. You may 
say this is not due to the pupil’s imperfect 
grasp of the zumber concepi. Exactly so, 
it is due to the pupil’s immaturity, and 
consequently his inability to understand 
the conditions of the problem, because every- 
thing in it is beyond his experience. 

Those who are contending that pupils are 
becoming older from year to year before they 
are ready for the high school or for the 
college from the high school, are simply 
contending against the inevitable in our 
country, for it has been fully ascertained, 
— to Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s state- 
ment a few days ago at Buffalo, that the 
period of adolescence in a mixed people, as 
we are becoming more and more, is much 
longer than in unmixed people. So that 
independent of the increased requirements 
for admission to college, the age of the 
American youth for successful advanced 
work would gradually increase. 

I need not pay my respects to Messrs. Mc- 
Lellan and Dewey as to the almost fierce 
denunciation of the Grube method, as those 
who preceded me have already done this. 


. Suffice it to say, that I believe and practice 


the Grube method considerably modified. 
With Prof. Noetling, I am sure that this 
book is stimulating and thought-awaken- 
ing, and is an important addition to peda- 
gogical literature. It has called forth more 
reviews and symposiums than any other 
book in this line issued in this country 
within the last ten years; and the end is not 
yet, for Dr. Hall told me a few days ago that 
they are working on the psychol of num- 
ber at Clark University in their child study, 
and when they get through we may have 
the correct ideas concerning number, and 
the mode and manner in which the subject 
should be presented to children. He thinks 
this book is wide of the mark, but it evi- 
dently stimulated him and his school to in- 
vestigate along this line, and hence has 
answered its purpose. . 
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PROF. NOETLING, in closing the dis- 
cussion, endorsed the remark of Dr. 
Smith on the stimulating character of the 
book under consideration. He would not 
advise teachers to take it np unless they 
were willing to task their powers of at- 
tention. It is not like a novel, or even a 
poem, to be read once and laid aside; 
you will read parts of it many times be- 
fore you exhaust it. But those who are 
willing to dig down to the roots will be 
paid for their trouble. The study of it 
will be especially profitable where the 
teaching of arithmetic has been badly 
done ; where it has been well done, it 
will be less directly helpful, but it will 
pay every teacher to read it. One point 
he would emphasize before closing—we 
have too many ‘“‘ cases’’ in our arithme- 
tics, especially in percentage and dis- 
count ; they are all one thing, and no- 
body but the book-maker is benefited by 
the useless subdivision. Somebody asks 
if the pupils should finish arithmetic at 
13: if that means whether we shall stop the 
formal teaching of it, then yes ; if it means 
that they are to know it all, he did not 
know, not having got there. 


THE SCHOOL COLORS. 


In connection with programme an- 
nouncements, Dr. Welsh called attention 
to the fact that the membership badge 
which had been distributed was in the 
colors of the Bloomsburg Normal School, 
as well as of home manufacture, having 
been made at the Bloomsburg silk mill 
and the Novelty Works. 


DR. BURROWES MEMORIAL. 

Dr. J. P. McCaAsKEy made report from 
the Burrowes Memorial Committee as to 
the different features of the Memorial that 
have been completed, and those which are 
still under way, with full list of contribu- 
tions received to date, showing a total of 
$3108.30 received and promised, with out- 
lay somewhat in excess of these figures— 
which was printed in detail in the August 
number of Zhe Journal. See page 64. 

The Chair appointed as the committee 
to audit the treasurer’s account for last 
year, Principal M. G. Benedict of Edin- 
boro Normal School, Supt. L. O. Foose, 
of Harrisburg, and Miss Ida Smith, of 
Tyrone. , 

After announcement that guides would 
be provided by the Executive Committee 
to visit the leading industrial plants of 
Bloomsburg, the Association adjourned 
until afternoon. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


USIC — ‘‘ Work, for the Night is 

Coming’’—opened the exercises of 

the afternoon. ‘The first item on the pro- 
gramme was the 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

The chairman, Dr. Brumbaugh, being 
absent, Deputy Supt. J. Q. Stewart made 
a verbal report, there being little to say, 
as there had been no session of the Legis- 
lature since last meeting. The Attorney- 
General’s opinion that the compulsory 
law did not go into effect until the spring 
of this year had been acted upon, and the 
proper officers have the work under way. 
He reiterated the warning he had before 
given,> that the friends of the schools 
should not be hasty in giving their ap- 
proval to everything suggested by our 
legislators. We are much more likely to 
suffer from too much legislation than too 
little, and he hoped we would all be con- 
servative in this matter, holding fast to 
what we have that is good, and testing 
the new things that are proposed before 
endorsing them. 

Dr. D. J. Waller, of Indiana Normal 
School, then read the following paper on 





THE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


If we may believe the concurrent testi- 
mony of the Institute instructors, musical 
directors, and evening lecturers who travel 
from Maine to California, the County Insti- 
tute of Pennsylvania is the most remark- 
able educational assembly in the United 
States. 

This is said not only of the Institutes of 
the most populous counties, or the wealth- 
iest, or of those where: intelligence is most 
highly valued and most widely diffused, 
but it is said of those of every county from 
the Delaware tothe Ohioline. The Quakers 
of the southeast, the Yankees of the north 
and northeast, the Dutch of the Lebanon, 
the Lehigh, or the Schuylkill valleys, the 
Scotch-Irish of the Cumberland Valley and 
west of the Alleghenies, differ in their archi- 
tecture, in their dress, in their food, 
in their morals and in their religion, 
but they each and all sustain alike 
the County Institute. To every county 
there comes a week between August and 
January when every public school is closed 
and teachers go up to the annual feast, gen- 
erally at the county seat. Merchants, 
private families and railroads look forward 
to and prepare for it as a leading event of 
the year. The largest hall in the town is 
the only assembly room to be thought of, 
and there are sessions of each Institute when 
even this is besieged by an anxious throng 
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long after every corner of the building has 
been filled. 

Morning, afternoon and evening, from 
Monday to Friday, the same faces may be 
seen in the same seats, while an ever-chang- 
ing programme, with a great variety of 

nages, is unfolding upon the stage. 
he whole United States is laid under trib- 
ute to yield of her public men the best in- 
structors, the most celebrated lecturers, and 
the egemge | authorities upon the subjects 
taught in the schools, that, face to face, they 
may arouse the teachers of every grade and 
even from the most remote country districts 
in Pennsylvania. 

Let us consider briefly the growth of the 
Institute. 

State Superintendent Thomas H. Burrowes 
tells us that he attended a County Institute 
for the first time in Blairsville, Indiana 
county, in 1852, where more than one hun- 
dred teachers were in session during five 
days. So deep was the favorable impression 
made upon him that the Institute of Leb- 
anon county, we are told, was the direct re- 
sult, and when the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was organized at Harrisburg in 
December of the same year, 1852, the 
executive committee was instructed to 
devise and carry into effect as far as possible 
measures for holding a teachers’ institute in 
every county in the State. (School Journal, 
vol. I., page 137.) In accordance with these 
instructions a circular was issued by a 
member of the committee, Mr. J. M. Barnett, 
of Elder’s Ridge Academy, Indiana county, 
and published in 7he Pennsylvania School 
Journal of May, 1853, appealing to the 
teachers of Fayette county to establish a 
County Institute. On the seventh of Sep- 
tember of the same year, the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association, William Travis, of 
New Castle, Lawrence county, issued a 
circular setting forth the necessity for, the 
advantages from, and a method of conduct- 
ing County Institutes. Co-operation, the 
breaking up of custom, and the removal of 
prejudice were emphasized. Erie county 

ad organized a County Educational Society 
in 1846, but no other meeting is reported 
until 1851, and none afterward as late as 
November, 1853. 

The first Institute of Lawrence county 
was held not later than 1851, and the first 
Lancaster County Institute cannot have 
been later than 1852, for the second was 
begun September 12th, 1853, in which year 
Bradford also held her second. Indeed, the 
year 1853 marks the general introduction of 
the County Institute in Pennsylvania. It 
has held a prominent place among our ed- 
ucational agencies for forty years, with un- 
interrupted growth. 

In 1894, more than twenty thousand 
(20,344) teachers were in attendance, and 
more than thirty-five thousand (35,120 
visitors, of whom more than five thousan 
(5,284) were school directors. The total re- 





ceipts were more than sixty thousand 
($61,830) dollars, of which forty thousand 
were paid for instructors and lecturers. 
About three and a quarter per cent. of the 
school year is given to the Institute, and 
the salaries paid teachers for attendance ag- 
gregate between one hundred and one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. Measured 
by the ability of the instructors, by the 
number of school districts and of teachers 
reached, by the attendance of the public, by 
the time and by the money devoted to it, 
the Pennsylvania County Institute has not 
its like in any other State. 

But it may be objected that this is simply 
an illustration of common American bluster, 
that spirit which mistakes size for excel- 
lence, is satisfied with even a fungoid 
growth if it be phenominally great, prefers 
quantity to quality, estimates books by lin- 
ear measure, =. by the square yard, 
and statuary by the ton. But is this a just 
criticism, or only the snarl of the cynic ? 

We have seen that the County Institute 
germinated in the minds of the most prac- 
tical friends of education, not among vision- 
ary enthusiasts. It has grown steadily, not 
spasmodically. It is an evolution, not an 
ephemeral monstrosity. 

The question naturally arises, ‘‘ Upon 
what meat doth this our Ceesar feed that he 
has grown so great ?”’ 

The first reason for the phenomenal char- 
acter of the County Institute of Pennsylva- 
nia is that there is in our school system a 
logical necessity for it. We deprecate cen- 
tralization of power. We make local con- 
trol fundamental. The schools are, there- 
fore, the creatures not of the State Superin- 
tendent, or of a State commission, but the 
are the creatures of their several communi- 
ties. The cost and character of the school 
house, the course of study, the length of the 
term, the salary of the teacher, the choice 
of the teacher, are all subject to local con- 
trol. The schools, therefore, reflect the 
educational sentiment of their communities. 
If that sentiment is to be strong, it must be 
aroused periodically and nourished, not 
simply in our centres of thought and of pop- 
ulation, but also in the most remote and 
lethargic districts. How admirably does the 
Institute perform this service. As many 
missionaries as there are schools come up 
from every district to have their hearts 
warmed anew, their pace ea quickened, 
and their purpose a ened under the 
stimulus of the great leaders of thought, and 
particularly under the magical spell of the 
throng of every session. It is an ideal 
agency by which to awaken interest, and 
even stir enthusiasm, in every nook and cor- 
ner of the Commonwealth. > 

A second reason is that it is conducted by 
an official specially qualified for the work. 
A Superintendent in Pennsylvania must be 
an experienced educator. He must be one 
who has prepared himself as a teacher, has 
passed the required examinations, has en- 
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gaged in teaching itself for at least three 

ears, and has come fresh from that work to 

is new office. He must have earned such 
distinction as to make him the choice of a 
majority of the directors of his county. He 
must receive the approval of the State Super- 
intendent. No explanation of the County 
Institute is adequate that fails to make con- 
spicuous the County Superintendent, upon 
whose judgment, energy and courage every- 
thing depends. He has great liberty and 
corresponding responsibility. He alone se- 
lects the instructors. He determines the sum 
of money to be expended. He arranges the 
programme. He is an autocrat. The In- 
stitute is his. It is what he makes it. It 
is great, because it is the product of the best 
thought of the long list of remarkable men 
who have honored this office. 

The County Institute multiplies the in- 
fluence of the County Superintendent. Ask 
any County Superintendent how he could 
get along without it. He impresses himself 
upon his county during that week through 
the influences he has grouped, more power- 
fully than throughout all the rest of the 
year. He brings the genius of the count 
to the solution of the problems with whic 
he has to deal, and then brings regularly 
chosen representatives of the county by the 
hundreds to sit at the feet of genius—of 
Schaeffer and White, of Brumbaugh and 
Parker, Coughlin and Boone, Winship and 
many like them. 

It is also an agency of great value to 
School Directors. It draws them together, 
it leads to higher ideals, as well as to the 
discussion of practical questions; it affords 
a mee to meet the good teachers of 
the county, and to judge from a corrected 
estimate of the qualities of the County 
Superintendent. It tends toward better 
teachers, better school-houses, and better 
appliances. 

Another reason is the aid supplied by 
kindly legislation. A fund sufficient to en- 
courage the making of an attractive pro- 
gramme is always subject to control, and 
while attendance is not literally compulsory, 
yet such motives are supplied by statute as 
to secure the fullest possible attendance. 

Yet this unparalleled product of our system 
is the object of endless criticism. Though de- 
veloped by this Association, there have been 
few of our annual assemblies when it has not 
been felt advisable for the interests of edu- 
cation that County Institutes should be a 
prominent theme of discussion, and the 
School Directors of Washington county six 
years ago seriously considered the propriety 
of abolishing them. 

The great reason for hostile criticism is a 
misconception of the function and effect of 
the Institute. The people of North Carolina, 
who, fifty years ago, cut down their orchards 
of choice apple trees to prevent the manu- 
facture of apple jack, have become wiser. 
Those who would abolish the County Insti- 
tutes should take time for reflection. When 
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we think of the Institute as a school, we 
may expect to be disappointéd) in looking 
for the training that is “grven by séhools. 
When we think of it as an instrument*for 
the making of teachers, we may expect to be 
disappointed in the results obtained. But 
if we regard it as a convention of teachers 
summoned and directed by the County 
Superintendent, with especial reference to 
the educational needs of his county, aided 
by the most capable helpers to be found at 
home or abroad, that by fellowship, by con- 
ference, by instruction every member may 
be quickened, and that the one f may give 
expression to the opinions and desires of 
the majority; if we look upon it as an es- 
sential part of our school system, as a revival 
agency of the highest order, then we shall 
find such results as will justify it,-and will 
commend it. 

A second reason for hostile criticism is 
that there is a large element in our popula- 
tion that does not want to be disturbed b 
educational improvement. The Institute is 
a menace to all shams, an enemy to stagna- 
tion, a standing protest against miserly 
methods. It will, therefore, always have 
the opposition of ultra-conservatives. 

A third reason is that the results are 
not capable of being measured by any scale: 
we cannot apply any system of percentage 
to them. How shall we express accurately 
spiritual gains? Higher ideas, increased 
zeal, stronger purposes, become manifest 
only when the life makes them manifest. 
Those so-called practical people, therefore, 
who believe in the forge, the factory, and 
the farm as elevating agencies, because they 
yield tangible returns, but are doubtful 
about the practical worth of the Bible 
Society or even High Schools, all these may 
be found among the adverse critics of the 
County Institute. We need not therefore 
be disturbed by the fact that County Insti- 
tutes are objects of perennial criticism. 
Those who are strangers to our school sys- 
tem, those who are opposed to. any school 
system that costs money, and those who are 
practical, materialistic, unable to appreciate 
spiritual forces, will always be in the 
opposition. 

What is maintained is, not that our In- 
stitutes are perfect, but that they have 

rown up logically, naturally, under the 
influence and direction of the fathers of our 
school system and of the ablest officials 
known in our history, who have had ample 
opportunity to give these Institutes the 
pt 4 rere est suited to the needs of the 
Commonwealth. The modifications needed 
are’ not due to radical defects, but rather to 
local failures in adapting the Institute to 
local needs. The extent to which the 
‘*Round Table’’ may | yrange sig be intro- 
duced, the proportion of time to be given to 
work in ‘‘sections,’’ the subjects to be pre- 
sented, the selection of the instructors with 
reference to the claims of others who may 
live nearer home, all these questions of 
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detail may wisely and safely be left to the 
judgment of those capable specialists, the 
County Superintendents of Pennsylvania. 


Supt. T. B. Harrison, of Luzerne, 
said, in default of the syllabus promised 
but not received, he had been obliged to 
make his preparation independently, and 
had confined himself largely to consider- 
ing the influence of the Institute. He 
read as follows : 


Any one who attempts to study the his- 
tory of the educational movements of this 
great Commonwealth without recognizing 
the County Institute as one of the most im- 
portant factors, will find himself at a loss to 
account for any curious phase of the prob- 
lem. It would be an error to assume that 
to the County Institute is due all the credit 
for the advancement we have made along 
educational lines, and it would be equally 
erroneous to claim that all the mistakes we 
have made in the past and are now making 
are due to the influence of the County Insti- 
tute. Yet it is true that much of the error 
as well as much of the improvement we 
have made is due to its influence. 

Within the recollection of nearly all the 
members of this Association, a marked 
change has been wrought in the methods of 
conducting the County Institutes as well as 
in the character of the work attempted. 
Twenty years ago the work presented had 
to do more particularly with the subject 
matter of the various branches taught in the 
schools, and it was no unusual thing to have 
hard problems in arithmetic presented to the 
instructors for solution, or difficult sentences 
for analysis. The idea of thoroughness of 
knowledge of subjects taught seemed to pre- 
dominate. Frequent spelling-matches were 
held, and it may be that some member of 
this body is the proud owner of an Una- 
bridged Dictionary, or a copy of Shake- 
speare, which he won by spelling all comers 
down. These old-timers evidently believed 
that before methods of presenting a subject 
could be studied the subject itself must be 
understood, hence they insisted on a thor- 
— knowledge of the common branches, 
and the County Institute lent its aid to 
bring about the desired end. 

Later on, the ‘‘ new education’’ struck the 
Institute, and all things were changed. Our 
instructors were seized with a burning de- 
sire to show how errroneous had been all 
the ideas of education held by the fathers. 
The spelling-book must be burned. Mental 
arithmetic is an abomination. Examina- 
tions are a nuisance. Thoroughness must 
give place toa broaderculture. Difficulties 
must be removed very carefully from the 
child’s pathway. He must be led or carried 
through all subjects, so that he may not be 
discouraged by encountering something he 
does not understand. The teacher must 
study psychology instead of spelling and 
arithmetic, and must be an original thinker 
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and not an imitator of some one else. Now, 
the influence of the Institute instructor is 
far reaching. Every village and hamlet 
feels it, for the public school teacher is 
everywhere. Hence, following the change 
in the work of the Institute came a change 
in the work of the schools, and a change 


| that has not been an improvement in every 


particular. 

If the boys and girls twenty years ago 
learned to spell many words they have never 
seen in print since, then the boys and girls. 
of to-day cannot be charged with any such 
thing, for you may select from the dail 
papers a list of words fora test, and you will 
find a large majority of our pupils, and in- 
deed of those who design to become teachers, 
are poor spellers. This,I maintain, is due 
to the influence of the County Institute. 

Let me illustrate. A few years agoa man 
of national reputation as an educator stood 
up before the teachers in nearly all the 
larger counties of the Commonwealth and 
denounced the use of the spelling book. 
He declared that it would be a great bless- 
ing if all the spelling books could be gath- 
ered in a pile and burned, Spelling, he 
said, should be taught incidentally, the 
words being taken from the papers, maga- 


zines, from all the lessons, and soon. Of 


course, what a great leading educational 
- says must be true, and it follows that 
all lesser lights should agree, and shout 
Amen! to whatever he may say. So the 
spelling book dropped out of our schools 
and spelling was taught incidentally, which 
practically means poorly taught. Occasion- 
ally an independent old fogy argued the 
question, and could see no reason why the 
spelling book should be dropped simply be- 
cause it had been abused. Perhaps he in- 
sisted upon using it. Such a man was fe- 
garded as a rather slow to ‘‘catch on’’ to a 
new idea, and a trifle behind the times, but 
his pupils learned to spell. In consequence 
of this crusade against the spelling books, we 
have now a class of boys and girls who can- 
not spell as well as their fathers and moth- 
ers do. 

When a young man who has graduated 
from a High School, completed a course ata 
Normal School, and taught two years, writes. 
to the County Superintendent asking him 
to please sign his application for a diploma, 
and to send him a recommendation, and 
spells application with one ~, and recom- 
mendation with two c’s and one m, it is very 
trying, to the said County Superintendent, 
and is asad commentary on incidental teach- 
ing. I am glad to note however that we are 
fast recognizing the fact that if we want good 
spellers we must teach spelling, and that 
pe are getting away from the incidental 
idea. 

The County Institute is responsible toa 
large extent for the lack of thorough scholar- 
ship among our pupils. I am not here to 
discuss the questions of examination and 
promotions. I know that examinations are 
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unpopular and that pupils are advanced 
from one grade to another without a fair 
knowledge of the subjects of the preceding 
grades. When a course of study more ex- 
tensive than that of our State Normal 
Schools, is adopted by a Board of Directors, 
and boys and girls are expected to complete 
the course and graduate at seventeen, when 
all or nearly all the common branches are 
completed at fourteen, when from six 
months to a year is all the time given to 
U.S. History and an equal time to Geog- 
raphy, how can it be otherwise than that 
pupils are advanced according to time and 
not according to knowledge? The condi- 
tions exist because we are after the broader 
culture but are unwilling to give the time 
necessary to attain to it. 
sons and daughters graduate at seventeen or 
eighteen, havivg completed a course of 
study covering perhaps twenty or twenty- 
five branches, and when tested in the com- 
mon branches are found to be very deficient. 
Since these subjects—the common branches 
—must be at the foundation, and the working 
tools when the boys and girls leave school 
and go out to the duties of life, would it not 
be a good idea to advocate at our Institutes 
that common arithmetic be well taught, 
that spelling and composition receive a little 
mere attention, that history and geography 
are of some importance, so that when we 
send our young people from our High 
Schools, parents will not be obliged to send 
them away to some seminary to get an Eng- 
lish education ? 

I a the Countv Institute with being 
responsible largely for the skimming pro- 
cess carried on to such an extent in our 
schools. For, have you not heard our great 
men argue with earnestness and _ force 
against sacrificing so much for thorough- 
ness? This was a pleasant doctrine, for it 
is easier to go over subjects than to go 
through them. 

It is gratifying to know that we are be- 
ginning to see the folly of our acts, and are 
Tecognizing that it is better to know a few 
things well than to have a smattering of 
many things. Two of the most interesting 
addresses delivered at the last session of 
our Institute were earnest spaeats for more 
thorough work in our schools. 

But if it is true that the County Institute 
is responsible for some influences that have 
not been conducive to the best interests of 
our schools, it is true also that it has done 
more to advance educational interests 
throughout the Commonwealth than any 
other single agency. 

The County Institute has been a promoter 
of better methods of teaching. The ten- 
dency is for young teachers to imitate those 
who were their teachers. If a young man 
has been taught by an artist in the profes- 
sion, his re will tend toward the artistic. 
If he has been poorly taught, his efforts will 
follow out the line of his instruction. The 
result has been that teachers who have not 
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had a Normal training have followed in the 
footsteps of their teachers. The Count 
Institute has afforded opportunities for suc 
teachers to become acquainted with better 
methods, and has enabled them to make 
progress along these lines. The best educa- 
tional thought has been presented from the 
Institute platform. Men and women who 
have — years in study and in the work 
of teaching have presented to the teachers, 
not theories that may be beautiful to con- 
template but which do not fit the conditions, 
but the results of actual experience. 
Teachers have been encouraged to prepare 
themselves better for their work. The idea 
that any one can teach school has been ex- 
ploded. The responsibility of the teacher's 
work has been impressed. The dignity of 
the profession has been upheld. The tenure 
of office of the teacher has been made more 
secure. The school officers and parents 
have been reached in a more effectual man- 
ner than would have been possible by any 
other method. It has been a source of in- 
spiration to the teacher. The success of 
any teacher depends quite largely upon 
what he can get others todo. If he is able 
to arouse his pupils to greater activity, and 
to inspire them to loftier aims, he is a true 
teacher. Ifthe annual gathering of teachers 
in any county results in awakening a nobler 
enthusiasm for the work of teaching, if it 
sends the teacher back to her school with a 
determination to do better work, if she feels 
a greater responsibility as she enters the 
school-room the next morning—if these re- 
sults are accomplished, surely the Institute 
is doing a great work. I know that such 
results do follow every gathering of 
teachers. It has been highly gratifying to 
me many times to have teachers say to me 
at the time of my visits, ‘‘The Institute 
was so helpful to me.’’ 

While there are those who have nothin 
but adverse criticism for the County Insti- 
tute, and while some just adverse criticism 
may be offered, yet the, fact remains that it 
is now, and must continue to be, one of the 
most potent factors in the building up of - 
our public schools. As such it is worthy 
the hearty support of every friend of educa- 
tion. Criticise it, make it more effective, 
but stand by the County Institute if you 
are interested in reaching the great mass of. 
teachers and pupils, and in lifting them up 
to higher planes of work and in giving 
them nobler views of life. 


Prof. J. A. Cooper, of Edinboro, said he 
was much interested in the paper, and 
agreed with nearly all it contained; but 
he wished to call attention to one thing 
that had not been mentioned, namely, 
that .the Institute is the most costly ele- 
ment of educational influence in Pennsyl- 
vania. The paper tells us that the in- 
structors are employed at acost of $40,000; 
then we bring together 20,000 teachers 
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for one week with an expenditure of over 
$200,000 more. The 20,000 attendance for 
one week is equivalent to 500 for 40 weeks; 
and the same expenditure would give 
1200 teachers a year’s course at a Normal 
School, thus getting an advantage of 
twelve to five in favor of the Normal. 
Besides, he believed a student at Normal 
School would do four times as much work 
as a teacher at Institute; the corps of 
teachers is larger, the instruction is better 
adapted to needs, the student is required 
to do more thinking. Many who goto In- 
stitute do nothing at all. The other day, 
coming home from Buffalo, a young man 
sitting behind him was saying that his 
experience was that little or nothing was 
gained at Institute; and he believed at 
least one-third of those who go expected 
no benefit, and were not disappointed. 
You can see by the look on their faces 
that they expect nothing, and get it. 
Most of those who go are not prepared to 
get good from what is provided. Teach- 
ers are asked to listen for five days, from 
g to 12 and 1 to 4 o'clock, to a steady 
stream of talk from the great educators, 
to swallow it all and digest it. Nobody 
in Pennsylvania can do it, and all of us 
know how sickening the medicine be- 
comes in such doses. In the nature of 
things, it cannot be otherwise ; the same 
instruction is poured into the beginners 
and the teachers of 25 years’ experience : 
how can both get the benefit? He did 
not like to criticise in this way an institu- 
tion which had undoubtedly done much 
good heretofore ; but it has had its day 
and done its work, and some of us think 
it is time it were abolished. It is not 
considered necessary to call the lawyers 
and doctors together once a year to be re- 
stuffed [laughter], and why the teachers? 
It is time the Institute law be repealed. 
Let us 1equire proper preparation—he 
would make that as strong as anybody 
would ask—but let us stop this obsolete 
method. It was formerly a voluntary 
matter, but now it is compulsory. One 
might get something out of it the first 
two or three times, but if one is fed on in- 
fants’ food for ten years he will not grow 
much. Why should the same old grind 
go on forever? You older teachers all 
know that what has been said is true. 
Prof. H. H. Spayd: After attending 
30 County Institutes and many local, I 
want to say that I have received benefit 
from every one of them. My tempera- 
ment disposes me to look on the dark 
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side of things, and at these meetings I 
always get inspiration to overcome de- 
spondency. I goeach year and stay from 
the beginning to the end, and never fail 
to carry away some benefit. Of course, 
there are defects, as in every human 
agency ; we hear some weak speeches — 
some that seem to turn all our ideas up- 
side down and inside out [laughter]—but 
we let them pass, and reap profit from 
personal contact with men eminent in 
their special lines. As to the other pro- 
fessions, I think the fact is that the min- 
isters and lawyers do have their periodi- 
cal meetings of their societies for mutual 
consultation and instruction. And we 
get other good besides instruction. Supt. 
Houck’s good-natured talks have cheered 
many a sad and lonely heart—I speak 
from experience. I believe in bringing a 
blessing down from the National Assem- 
bly to the State Association, then to the 
County Institute, and so out into the 
schools and homes ; and I will close by 
saying, Long live the County Institute! 
[ Applause. ] 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd: I have been 
teaching for 25 years and more, and am a 
Normal graduate; and I attend the 
County Institute year after year, and al- 
ways go away with renewed inspiration. 
Of course, I hear things that are old to 
me sometimes ; but I can wait till some- 
thing new comes along, and think that 
over while the weak talking goes on 
[laughter]. ‘Then there are many teach- 
ers whose only opportunity to hear the 
great speakers is during institute week. 
I have heard there such people as John 
B. Gough and Mary Livermore and 
Wendell Phillips, when I could not have 
heard them otherwise—and I could spare 
some prosy lessons at Normal School bet- 
ter than my memories of these. I am not 
depreciating the Normal School—I know 
how good a thing it is—but the average 
Normal School professor is about no- 
where alongside such men as E. E. 
White or B. G. Northrop, whose work at 
institute revolutionized the teaching of 
language in Buckscounty. I will add 
that I am sincerely sorry to hear that 
there is any teacher, be he college gradu- 
ate or professor of however many years’ 
standing, who can go to a County Insti- 
tute and receive no benefit. 

Supt. Beer, of Clarion county: I ama 
Normal graduate, and got my papers 
from the first speaker ; but if I had done 
nothing else since, I should have been a 
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dead teacher by this time [laughter]. 
We cannot go on graduating at Normal 
School every year. ‘There is more in the 
Institute than the instruction given ; it is 
a factor in the problem of how to keep 
the school and the teacher and the people 
in touch with one another. Some of us 
may not understand all we hear, others 
may not endorse all they do understand— 
there are extremists among the platform 
lights ; but we may bring and take away 
a new spirit every time—even the spirit 
of prophecy, for we ought all to be look- 
ing for the day when teachers and 
schools will be other and better than now 
[applause], and these periodical meetings 
help us to keep alive our faith in a brighter 
future. ' 

Prof. Santee, of Wilkesbarre: As I 
listen and look around here, I do not see 
any very great difference between this 
and a County Institute. It seems to me 
we hear about the same kind of talk—at 
least I cannot detect any very great dif- 
ference [laughter |—and as several have 
told us it does them good, perhaps we 
had better not ask for the repeal of the 
Institute law just yet [laughter]. 

Dr. Schaeffer : Some things in this dis- 
cussion were summed up long ago ina 
terse sentence—‘‘ There is a dead line in 
all professions.’’ When a man gets 
there he no longer enjoys or receives 
benefit even from the shining lights of 
his profession. So long as a teacher has 
life enough in him to grow, he can hardly 
fail to benefit by being rubbed up against 
other live teachers [applause]. I wish to 
suggest a practical benefit that we may 
get from discussion at Institute of the 
question whether we cannot save a good 
deal of money now unwisely expended 
by school boards. We might call atten- 
tion to the folly of buying an expensive 
map of Pennsylvania for each of the ten 
or twelve schools—or the greater folly of 
buying a dozen $100 sets of maps. The 
Normal Schools teach their students how 
to have pupils cut from paper and put 
together all the forms we need ; yet I see 
sets of blocks advertised for $25—rather 
a high price for lumber [laughter and 
applause]. Let us have a campaign 
against this extravagant waste of money. 
In New York the people in control of one 
schoolhouse cannot spend more than 
about $15 a year on such matters. It 
means impoverishing the school treasury, 
and cutting down salaries and. shorten- 
ing terms. 
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Prof. Cooper: Does the State Superin- 
tendent know of an actual case where a 
district spent $1200 on maps? 

Dr. Schaeffer : We might inquire, too, 
why a physiological chart which is sold 
on the New York side for $15 or there- 
abouts should cost $37.50 in Pennsylva- 
nia. I have known townships where 
$800 was spent in such ways in one year, 
and when it was proposed to spend 
another $800 the next year in the same 
way, trouble began. 

Supt. Berkey, of Johnstown: I think 
the County Institute needs no defense 
before this Association. Most of us be- 
lieve it is a necessity in the Pennsylvania 
system. The fact of local self-control in 
school affairs makes these meetings an 
essential element. The question is, How 
shall we improve the Institute? It is 
true that in the aggregate it costs a good 
deal of money ; but if a teacher cannot 
get enough good from a week’s attendance 
to pay for his outlay, he is hardly worthy 
the name of teacher. May I suggest a 
few improvements? 1. Is it not time to 
give > academic and scholastic work, 
and substitute professional? 2. Can we 
not concentrate energy by spending less 
time on routine work, and limiting ses- 
sions to two hours each? 3. Is there 
not an element of weakness in spending 
so much money as we do on the average 
Institute? The multiplicity and rapid 
succession of exercises makes it difficult 
for many to get the benefit of what is 
presented. ‘Two or at most three first- 
class instructors are sufficient. 


D. F. Fortney, esq., of Bellefonte: I- 


am not a teacher, but a wicked lawyer 
[laughter], but I have some relation to 
the educational business as a member of 
our School Board. There is some right 
on both sides; but if you get competent 
instructors, it ought to pay teachers to 
attend. . One year we had a man from 


this school to teach geography, and if his . 


ideas had been applied, the pupils would 
have received incalculable benefit. Most 
of the teachers are young people, and it 
is a good opportunity for them to become 
acquainted — to be sure, that results in 
losing many of the best female teachers 
[laughter]. One thing I think should be 
changed—the time of holding many in- 
stitutes. They should be held near the 
opening of the term. The object is to 
help the teacher; if the help is to get down 
to practical operation in the school room, 
the sooner it is given the better. You 
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should not wait until the term is half 
over, or longer. Instead of midwinter, 
the Institute should be held at latest in 
early October. 

Supt. Leister, of Lycoming county : 
That raises a practical question. There 
are advantages on both sides. Held at 
the beginning of the term, it would give 
a stimulus to all beginners, and these are 
one-fifth of the whole number. But after 
three months’ work you know what they 
need better than you can at the begin- 
ning. After long experience, I incline to 
the opinion that you get more advantage 
by holding Institute in the middle of the 
term than at the beginning. 

Supt. McGinnes, of Steelton: I read 
that in Illinois the instructors have in 
view the minimum ability of teachers, 
while in Indiana they go to the other ex- 
treme. We try to reach both in Pennsyl- 
vania, and is not that what we should 
do? It is possible that sometimes we 
underrate our teachers; we must try to 
provide food for the best as well as the 
weakest. 

Dr. A. R. Horne: The successful In- 
stitute instructor can adapt himself to the 
teachers he has to deal with. In many 
counties the Institute is divided into 
grades, with suitable instruction ad- 
dressed to each grade, in the forenoon, 
while the general session open to the peo- 

le occupies the afternoon: in my opin- 
ion this is the best arrangement. I have 
observed the Institute since its beginning 
in 1856, under State Supt. Hickok, and 
later under Burrowes and Wickersham. 
Miss Lloyd and I can look back over the 
history of our native Bucks and see the 
rich fruit of the work of the great men 
who are gone, and that ot their successors 
who are still with us, Drs. Waller and 
Schaeffer. Their platform work reached 
out into the schools, and was felt every- 
where. The influence on the community 
has been stimulating everywhere. Tak- 
ing everything into account, the results 
that we can see amply repay the in- 
vestment. 

Prof. Cooper: I do not wish to force 
my views upon you, and I do not expect 
to change them. It seems to me just as 
possible to get great men to speak to the 
people without the Institute as with it. 
Where you have a small body of teachers 
and people who are interested and will 


* listen, some good will be done, of course; 


but with a big crowd boxed up together, 
even that is lost. I look upon the Insti- 
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tute as usually conducted as placing a 
badge of inferiority upon a profession that 
I would like to help lift higher. We 
should begin by making a high standard 
of admission, and then acting asif we be- 
lieved in our profession. As to the great 
men, I believe we have hadand now have 
men teaching in the Normal Schools who 
are the peers of Dr. White, and superior 
to the second-rate men who travel as in- 
structors. Wickersham and Allen were 
as able and as useful as White or any of 
his class. There are men in this State 
who have been superintendents and have 
gone back to teaching, who will tell you 
they do not get anything out of the In- 
stitute; and they are not dead men 
either, but among the livest we have. 

Dr. Schaeffer: During the past year 
there have been Farmers’ Institutes all 
over the State, drawing crowds every- 
where ; the coming year there will be 
some 150 of them ; and they have been 
modeled upon the County Teachers’ 
Institute. One evening of these is some- 
times given to the betterment of rural 
schools and homes, or to the improve- 
ment of country roads ; all of which bears 
directly on education. So the farmers at 
least endorse the methods of the Teachers’ 
Institute. 

Supt. Buehrle, of Lancaster: I think it 
would improve the County Institute if 
the Superintendent would appoint suit- 
able teachers to work along certain lines 
during the intervals between sessions, 
and report at the next meeting. ‘Thus 
one might take up the botanical resources 
of the county ; another the cost and availi- 
bility of apparatus for teaching any given 
branch, as geography ; and soon. This 
last: mentioned work would be in line 
with Dr. Schaeffer’s suggestion, and 
would help to determine what appliances 
are useful and economical. Every few 
years a craze passes over us, and money 
is spent—wasted—without competent ex- 
amination; this kind of work would 
lessen that evil. Such work would be 


better done by competent teachers of the. 


locality, who know its needs and its limi- 
tations. The County Institute would 
thus do some elementary work for the 
scientific bodies, and those who made 
the preparation would be specially bene- 
fited. The County Superintendent knows 
his teachers, and can select those who 
are strong on special lines. 

Dr. G. M. Philips, of West Chester : 
The two states nearest the part of Penn- 
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sylvania where I live—New Jersey and 
Delaware—have given our Institute plan 
their practical endorsement by modeling 
their own upon it, so far as their funds 
allow. 

Supt. Coughlin, of Wilkesbarre: The 
dollar has an immense influence on the 
human mind ; and the expense seems to 
be a dangerous element in this discussion. 
Now as everybody knows he is expected 
to go to Institute, and accepts the place 
and the salary with the condition that 
some of it is to be spent in this way, 
there seems to be nothing in that argu- 
ment except to fool people. I think we 
have perhaps given too much prominence 
to the evening exercises ; we might prof- 
itably put some of the entertainment into 
the afternoons, and rest some of the 
evenings. I do not see how the evils in 
schools can be justly attributed to the 
Institute. Parker put it strong, to make 
us think about it; but if it be true that 
the Institute has helped to abolish exam- 
inations, it is also to be credited with es- 
tablishing them in the first place. 

Dr. Waller, in closing the discussion, 
said: When Prof. Cooper takes hold of a 
discussion, it means business ; he puts it 
in a way that stirs up things [laughter]. 
I want to answer a point or two in his 
speech. He says the money ‘spent on 
Institutes would sustain a large number 
of teachers in Normal Schools, and so 
improve the quality of teaching. That 
is true, of course; but I wonder, if there 
were no County Institutes, how many of 
these Normal pupils would find employ- 
ment at fair salaries [applause]. It is 
not to be denied that too much money 
may be spent, and that the temptation 
is strong for a Superintendent to overdo 
that matter; he may show his strength 
by concentrating his work on a few 
points and leaving some money in the 
treasury ; and it may be well to look 
around and see who conducts the best In- 
stitute on a comparatively small expen- 
diture, and how he does it. But the 
statement most likely to be seized upon 
is the $200,000 spent by teachers, from 
small salaries, upon Institute instruction. 
The teachers do not get all the benefit ; 
the communities where the Institute is 
held participate in it ; and when we look 
back and see what opportunities people 
had before the Institute came along, and 
what it has given them, in the matter of 
hearing great strong men, such as the 
lady has named, the advantage is not as 
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easily figured as Prof. Cooper’s $200,000. 
I think most of us who have listened to 
the testimony here to-day will agree that 
the expenditure has been justified, and 
that we need not consider so much how 
to diminish the cost as how to get the most 
and best for our money [applause.] The 
influences begun and stimulated by such 
assemblages cannot be counted in figures, 
but they extend to the length and 
breadth of the earth, and to the end of 
time. [Applause. ] 

Prof. T. L. Gibson, of Ebensburg, who 
was musical director of the Association, 
now read a paper on 


PUBLIC SCHOOL VOCAL MUSIC. 


It is not my purpose to talk to you of the 
rudiments of vocal music and how these 
should be taught. It is rather the broader 
results of the proper presentation of the sub- 
ject that I wish to have you consider. 

That vocal music should have a place in 
the daily programme of our public schools 
is now generally admitted. Without at- 
tempting to further emphasize this fact, let 
us pass on and inquire what ends are to be 
attained in the study of this subject. 

We can see these ends with more distinct- 
ness when we have a clear knowledge of the 
nature of the subject. Thought may be 
expressed in different ways. It may be 
dressed in plain every-day words. The prin- 
a of comparison may add clearness. 
Rhyme and rhythm may give vivacity and 
beauty. The climax, the progression and 
the cadence may lift it to a higher plane in 
the imagination. To these add variety of 
tone and fineness of articulation, variation 
of melody, strength and grandeur of har- 
mony, and it can be seen with what power 
thought may be expressed in song. Before 
this end is reachcd, however, a certain 
amount of drill is necessary. 

Skill is to be acquired in the use of voice 
mechanism. The guiding principle in every 
teaching exercise is clear knowledge of the 
ends ray Bs reached in the study of the sub- 
ject. Some of the chief ends to be attained 
in the presentation of this subject are ear 
power, skill in the use of the vocal organs, 
control of breathing, physical strength, - 
power of attention, healthy imagination, 
patriotism, evenness of temper, human sym- 

athy, and moral strength. These ends will, 
if reached, give ease, spontaneity, warmth, 
expression, accuracy of pitch, precision, and 
smoothness. 

The ear is the intelligence that directs the 
organ of voice. The production of sounds 
is the result of imitation. Ease in distinc- 
tion of delicate tones comes by comparison. 
Variations in the pitch of tones are the re- 
sult of the action of the vocal chords di- 
rected by the ear. The nerve-fibres making 
up the microscopic harp in the inner ear 
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may be made to vibrate more defiuitely by 
use. Thus, the very foundation for the pro- 
duction of different tones is auditory per- 
ception. This sense, much like the sense of 
sight, dealing with different colors, is de- 
veloped by receiving different shades of 
sound. The child who has learned to dis- 
tinguish the various tones in the scale with 
precision has attained a great step toward 
a musical education. 

Following very closely to an intelligent 
ear is skill in the use of the vocal organs. 
This skill is the result of exercise. Proper 
drill in the use of the vocal organs will pro- 
duce smoothness of tone. The parts of the 
face enter largely into correct tone forma- 
tion. The tones are given strength and 
roundness by having air vibrate in the 
proper place. Timbre is given to the tone 

y proper modification in the mouth. The 
shape of the mouth, the teeth, tongue, 
cheeks and lips, all add to the proper pro- 
nunciation. 

Another important end to be attained is 
the control of the organs of breathing. 
Regular practice in — adds strength 
to the diaphragm, makes the re 
deeper, more deliberate and regular, an 

ives renewed vigor to the entire body. 

he study of vocal music in the schools 
will develop the power of attention. I 
see now a school of fifty children with their 
teacher before them carefully studying a 
selection in vocal music. Each has his 
mind riveted on the exercise, and, if the 
mind should be turned away for a moment, 
the place is lost ; they are all thinking to- 
gether as one, steadily and systematically 
working to the same end. 

If this subject be properly presented, it 
will unfold in the child a healthy imagina- 
tion. They will sing of the running stream, 
of the lowing herd, of the whispering 
leaves, of the swelling wave, of the fragrant 
flower, of the peaceful flock, of the autumn 
leaves, and as they sing a picture will be 
carried to the mind through this God-given 
sense. 

There is no better way by which to teach 
universal patriotism. The national airs 
may be made to become household songs. 
The children may not fully understand 
what is meant in ‘‘Our Fathers’ God, to 
Thee, Author of Liberty,’’ or ‘‘ The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’; but let them yy on 
singing these, and the words will in later 
life bring to them noble truth. 

It has been said, that ‘‘music has power 
to soothe the savage breast.’’ If there were 
more song there would be less vice. The 
melody coming from the shepherd boy’s 
harp had power to still the wrath of a jealous 
king. Some lives seem to be out of tune. 
Put all the senses into perfect harmony and 
the human mind will vibrate in love and 
sympathy with all around it. The feelings 
of the child can be reached often through 
song when all other ways have failed. The 
law, that the sympathetic in little children 
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precedes the intellectual, would argue in 
favor of this subject receiving its proper at- 
tention in our public schools. It is oftena 
means of unconsciously giving moral les- 
sons. It is a law of the human heart that 
pure thoughts beget purity in thought ; 
that harmony appreciated makes harmony 
in life ; that thoughts of the noble and good 
make the thinker noble and good. Our 
songs are full of such sentiment, and it is 
only for the teacher to lead the children to 
appreciate this to strengthen their moral 
natures. The fact that such useful and 
noble ends may be attained in the study of 
this subject should inspire our teachers 
with such a love for it that all our children 
would sing, and sing intelligently and with 
feeling ; that vocal music would receive the 
attention in our training schools and Nor- 
mal Schools that its usefulness demands. 

It is not the aim of this Bag vel to consider 
the different methods of teaching vocal 
music and to show the superior merits of 
one method over another; but it is rather 
our desire to suggest some general prin- 
ciples, which, if followed, may lead to better 
ee and a more intelligent and skillful 
use of the gift of song. I have visited pub- 
lic schools where considerable attention is 
— to this subject, and have sought to 

nd out what may be added, or what should 
be omitted in its teaching. 

There is danger in smothering out a love 
for the beautiful by constant drill in the 
mechanical exercises. Songs containing 
thought and sentiment should be given often 
in connection with analytic exercises. I 
have heard little children singing ‘‘ Baby- 
bye, here’s a fly,’’ in a listless and mechan- 
ical manner, without any idea of its inter- 
pretation. I haveseen the eye brighten and 
an intelligence take the place of this list- 
lessness, when the child was led, to ‘‘ watch 
him, you and I ;’’ to see, ‘‘ There he goes on 
his toes, tickling baby’s nose.’’ I have 
seen the boy who boasted that there was no 
music in him, and that music was for girls 
and sentimental young men, led to appre- 
ciate the subject whe# he saw how the laws 
of harmony and progression could bring out 
clear thought. 

* Words should frequently be selected with 
special reference to smoothness and distinct- 
ness of pronunciation. Hamlet, in his direc- 
tion to the players, has left instruction that 
should be carefully followed by all teachers 


of pronunciation or articulation. He has - 


expressed a delicacy which is seldom heard, 
when he says: 

‘*Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue ; 
nor do not saw the air too much with your 
hand, thus ; but use all gently: for in the 
very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, 
whirlwind of your passion, you must ac- 
quire and beget a temperance that may give 
it smoothness. Be not too tame, neither, 
but let your own discretion be your tutor: 
suit the action to the word, the word to the 
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action ; with this special observance, that 
you o’erstep not the modesty of nature.’’ 

Low tones are the foundation for voice 
building. The voices of children often lose 
their strength and beauty by being exercised 
in too wide a range of pitch. 

A love of music adds to the happiness of 
the human family. Music in the school- 
room brings with it sunshine and serves as 
a factor in discipline. 

Let the teacher of music and song be earn- 
est and conscientious in his work during the 
next ten years, and our homes will resound 
with cheerful melody. Our schools will be 
musical centres. Our holidays and com- 
mencements will ring with harmony, the 
product of the system that fosters them. 
Our great national assemblies will be bound 
together by, and find common expression in 

My country ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of Liberty. 
Our churches will resound in grand halle- 
lujahs, sung by both childand parent. The 
laborer will work and sing as he works ; the 
mother will lead her child heavenward by 
her sweet lullabies. 

I canot close this paper with a more beau- 
tiful and suggestive thought than one given 
by Mr. Tomlins. He says: 

‘“To purify a child’s nature so that his 
voice is as sincere as it is sweet : to ennoble 
him by contact with the highest in thought 
and feeling that brain and heart have pro- 
duced ; to have him know that his fellow is 
his brother and God is his father, and then 
send him a missionary to his own home. 
This is the object of our work.”’ 

Let the teacher be faithful in this, and the 
human family from the child to its grand- 
parents will join in living and singing: 

‘* My life flows on in endless song, 

Above earth’s lamentation; 

I catch the sweet though far-off hymn 
That hails the new creation; 

Through all the tumult and the strife, 
I hear the music ringing; 

It finds an echo in my soul, 
How can I keep from singing ?”’ 


— 
—_ 


TUESDAY EVENING. 








HE evening session opened at 8 p. m. 
with a solo by Mrs. Annie Miller 
Melick, of Bloomsburg, which was 
warmly applauded, after which the Pres- 
ident, Supt. A. G. C. Smith, of Delaware 
county, delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Not infrequently do we hear the statement 
that the work of the teacher does not occupy 
the position it should inthe community. If 
this be the case, we should set about finding 
the cause, and then make an effort to re- 
move the difficulty. Possibly the thing 
most responsible for this condition is the 
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lack of grep ger of inthe work. Many who 
enter the work of the teacher do so often 
simply as a stepping-stone to something 
which they deem more desirable. What 
more important work could one well be 
engaged in than that of training the young 
mind and directing the young soul for eter- 
nity ?—for whether the teacher will or not, 
his very actions should mould the character 
of the young, with his own character as a 
type. How many teachers are deserving of 
credit for inspiring happy, useful lives, 
living for generations; how many, because of 
their lack of sympathy, have ruined what 
would under more favorable circumstances 
have been useful lives, because they would 
not try to win the pupil’s interest in study, 
but always tried to compel it. 

If this work be so important, then, as I 
have merely hinted, careful preparation on 
the part of those who would take up the 
work of the teacher is absolutely necessary. 
Then let those who would enter this import- 
ant occupation conscientiously, first study 
themselves, their physical condition, their 
disposition, etc. If after a careful study of 
themselves, they have found they are zof 
in robust health, their disposition had a ten- 
dency to moroseness, they are impatient and 
unsympathetic, they should not think for one 
moment of entering upon this sacred work, 
not even temporarily as a stepping-stone to 
something else. After they have once de- 
termined that they possess the personal 

ualities, they may cheerfully enter upon 
their course of preparation. ; 

It is to be regretted that so many teachers 


_of grammar and high ‘schools of to-day (I 


do not refer to those well-regulated high 
schools in the cities), seemingly in order to - 
win commendation for themselves and their 
schools, will drill some of their students 
who are only sixteen to eighteen years of 
age, on the common branches, and encour- 
age them to apply for teachers’ certificates. 
Such would have very little preparation be- 
yond many of those whom they might hope 
to teach, should they be able to secure in- 
fluence enough to obtain a position. This 
I would term entering the work without 
preparation. It is not intended that one 
who oe ape to take up teaching as a 
life work should study every phase of 
the system of education at first. It can 
not be expected that one who is preparing 
for the work shall fully wunderstan 

all there is to be learned of psychology, 
correlation, co-ordination, concentration, 
child-study, apperception, Herbartianism, 
etc., because experts in these various lines 
of research differ widely in their use of 
terms and their true meaning. Neither 
should the preparation be after that easy 
plan heralded in full-page illustrations on 
the last cover page of an occasional educa- 
tional paper, in which the seeker after 
knowledge is ce eae as standing ata 
cross-roads looking at the signboards 
which point to various kinds of institutions 
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of learning with the suggestion that one of 
the number affords the easiest and quickest 
way to success in life; or the other equally 
suggestive full-page illustrated advertise- 
ment having a tree as the prominent figure, 
on the topmost branches of which are great 
bags of gold. The institution using the il- 
lustration of course furnishes the ladder 
which gives the most direct and easiest 
means of access to the coveted @) prize. We 
all want enough of this world’s goods to 
keep us comfortable, and enable us to get 
on in life, but such inducements should not 
be placed so prominently before young peo- 
ple who think of entering the educational 
work. It is very questionable indeed if the 
modern methods of advertising should be 
adopted by our educational institutions. 

No genuine success is accomplished in 
this life without careful application, and not 
only for a time, but for all time. After a 
person is well satisfied that he possesses 
the inherent qualities so essential to the 
successful teacher, then the work of intel- 
lectual preparation may begin. Since in 
public school work we have largely to do 
with what are known as the common school 
branches, thorough preparation must first 
be made in those, then follow this witha 
careful study of those subjects which will 
strengthen the mind, extend the powers of 
observation, and prepare us to lift up the 
school under our care and become a leader, 
rather than be satisfied to go along with the 
school in its search after knowledge. I 
know of no better class of institutions to do 
this important work than the various Nor- 
mal Schools of this State. We have only 
to examine the records of the alumni of 
these institutions to learn of the influence 
they have exerted upon the public school 
system of this great Commonwealth, and I 
am not sure but that the day has come 
when these schools should become a part of 
the public school system absolutely. I am 
unwilling to — myself positively 
upon this point, for fear of the danger of 
political interference in the good work al- 
ready being done. But these schools do not 
meet all the needs of the State. There are 
many, many positions in the State far be- 
yond the qualifications of the Normal School 

aduate, and I am firmly of the opinion 
that the State should establish scholarships 
in each of the Colleges and Universities in 
the State maintaining a chair of pedagogy. I 
would suggest one for the senior class of 
each Normal School each year, and thus en- 
courage the brightest minds in the state to 
fit themselves fully for the most responsible 
positions in this important work. _ 

After such a course of preparation as I 
have outlined, a teacher should be able to 
go into a community and by his intelligence 
and zeal for his work, command the respect 
of the citizens and be able to concentrate the 
interests of the community upon the work 
in which he is engaged. oe 
After taking charge of a school, as inti- 


‘terest. 
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mated before, the work of preparation must 
still go on—not that he shall spend all of his 
leisure time in poring over books, for then 
he fails to enter into fullsympathy with the 
needs of the community, but in addition he 
must make himself acquainted with those 
economic and business questions in which 
his people may be directly interested. I do 
not find fault with a person who delights to 
talk about his business, but I do object to 
one who can not talk intelligently about any- 
thing else. 

Parents’ visiting days, school exhibits, 
etc., will bring the community into closer 
touch with the work. Make special efforts 
to get the parents to see the work done by 
their children and you will enlist their in- 
One of the best means which have 
come to my notice to —— about this de- 
sired object is the establishing of parents’ 
meetings at which addresses are made by 
those actively engaged in educational work. 
Mr. J. L. Shroy, Principal of the Chelten- 
ham district schools, Montgomery county, 
ae used this plan with very gratifying re- 
sults. 

The newspapers are also an important 
element in successful school work, I be- 
lieve you will always find them willing to 
publish any facts of interest concerning the 
work of the schools, and thus keep the peo- 
Lets posted on what is going on education- 
ally. 

So far I have dwelt upon what the teacher 
may do in order to place the education of 
our children in the position before the pub- 
lic which so important a work should oc- 
cupy. But what of the citizens’ part? 
They should be even more deeply iuterested 
in maintaining a high place and standard 
for this work which concerns the welfare of 
their children. Their first duty should be 
to see that none but the best people in the 
community, are elected members of the 
School Boards. So often the people are in- 
different as to the choice of School Directors, 
and persons are elected who are actuated in 
all they do either by selfish, personal inter- 
ests or to gratify some political ambition. 
Above all things keep political influence 
out of everything pertaining to public 
school work. How often persons will urge 
upon the directors the appointment of some 
young applicant because of political or busi- 
ness relations! No business man will en- 
gage the services of any one in his private 
business simply because of sympathy for 
the family or through the influence of a 
friend. He demands that the person solicit- 
ing appointment at his hands shall be fully 
capable of doing the work of the position. 

If this be the case in dealing with mer- 
chandise, how much more essential is it in 
the employment of a teacher who is to have 
the training of immortal souls! Let the 
people of every school district with one 
voice demand that the best teaching ability 
that can be secured shall be“had or their 
children, and there will be no difficulty in 
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obtaining it. And when a teacher is once 
secured who does satisfactory work and ex- 
* erts the proper influence over the children, 
who becomes an active unit in the commun- 
ity, and awakens an interest in educational 
thought, see to it that a few dollars a month 
does not take him into an adjoining district. 
His services are worth as much to the chil- 
dren of that district as to those of any other. 

Help create public school sentiment in 
your community. Visit the schools that 
you may know what good work is going on 
there, then talk about it among your neigh- 
bors until all minds are upon the schools of 
the district. The teachers will be encour- 
aged by your interest in their work and will 
be impelled to even better efforts than ever 
before. When an educational meeting is 
held and the public are invited, be sure to 
arrange to go. You will be well repaid for 
the time spent and the work of education 
will be stimulated by your interested pres- 
ence. 

I need not further specify means by which 
you as citizens can interest yourselves in 
this important work, which should be dear 
to the heart of every patriotic citizen of our 
much-loved country. 

From what has been written and said 
upon the subject, it is clear that the work 
of the public schools has not been accorded 
the position those engaged in it would have 
it occupy. This, of course, is due to the 
fact that the results are often disappointing. 
This was true in the days of Horace Mann, 
who took this work so deeply to heart, and, 
by his voice and poe, inspired the people to 
greater zeal in behalf of popular education. 
or as he termed it : ‘‘ Universal education of 
the people in common schools /vee to all.”’ 
He attributed the disappointments to the 
lack of well-trained teachers. This was 
over fifty yearsago. Since that time, Penn- 
sylvania has established thirteen State 
Normal Schools, and every other state has 
, been provided with one or more such 
schools. And still there is a feeling of un- 
rest as to the results produced in the com- 
mon schools. The manner of selecting 
teachers comes in for a full share of the 
responsibility for unsatisfactory work, and 
the person who devises a plan whereby the 
selection of superintendents and teachers 
may be freed from political and other in- 
jurious influences will have performed a 
service in behalf of public education. 

We need never expect perfection in any 
system of work, either secular or religious, 
in this life; but it is our privilege and it be- 
comes our duty to strive towards that end 
in this interesting work in which we are en- 
gaged. 

From the increased attendance at Col- 
leges, Normal Schools, and Universities 
and the successful establishment of Summer 
Schools, University Extension Centres, etc., 
I believe the teacher is making rapid ad- 
vancement in the proper direction. I quote 
from an article that appeared recently in the 
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Review of Reviews: ‘‘The teacher has a 
position in the community to-day in this 
country which he never before had in the 
history of the world, and this position is in- 
creasing in dignity and honor with every 
passing year.”’ 

Let the citizens join hands with the 
teacher in this work of improving the con- 
ditions of the school system in the Key- 
stone State, and free it from all personal en- 
tanglements whatever they may be, and 
consider but one thing, and that the best 
interests of the children, our God-given 
blessings, and the millennium in public 
school work will be near at hand. 


By request of the Executive Committee, 
a paper was transferred from to-morrow’s 
programme, and read at this time by 
Miss May C. Ermentrout, of Reading, 
on the subject of 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Education consists in the development 
of the whole man, mentally, morally, 
physically—mental being the highest func- 
tion. Yet man with mental faculties de- 
veloped to the exclusion of the others is 
certainly one-sided. Physical comes last. 
Is it the least important? The answer is ; 
Yes, if the physical nature be developed to 
the exclusion of the other two. But when 
we begin to realize that it is the foundation 
of the others, supporting, sustaining, and 
strengthening both, we give a different 
answer. 

Temptation is more easily resisted by one 
who has his muscular nature under control, 
and who is trained to the proper discrimina- 
tion between right and wrong, than by him 
who is physically weak and morally defi- 
cient, though their intellectual attainments 
be equal. 

‘‘A sound mind in a sound body”’ should 
be the aim. Hence, with physical en- 
durance and a moral equipment, what a 
wide field of mental enjoyment is opened 
before one, and with the three combined we 
have the development of the whole man— 
therefore education. 

Physiology ie cnggeonens physiology, 
science of the ; psychology, science of 
themind. As thestate of mind is dependent 
on the condition of the body, where is the 
border line? ; 

I need not go into the manner in which 
the body is built up, its muscles, tissues, 
bones, or the building up of these ; nor need 
I go into any detail about circulation, res- 

iration, etc.—but will leave one thought 
ere : Can there be any brain function with- 
out the aid of these? 

Which part of our country first saw the 
necessity for Physical Training? The most 
thickly settled sections, the places which 
had not had the call for out-of-door physical 
labor for the longest period of time, ‘‘ for 
with civilization comes enervation.’’ Less 


necessity for manual labor by the popula- 
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tion as a whole brought its attendant evils. 
Hence arose the necessity for something to 
take the place of manual labor, to build up 
the bodies of the future men and women of 
the race. 

The history of Physical Culture in the 
oldest countries of Europe is its history to 
some extent in the New England States, 
and will be the problem which we will have 
to solve as time goes on. Germany has a 
system adapted to its ple, France to its 
people, and Sweden to its people. Shall we 
adopt = of these? Are we a warlike 
nation like Germany, an esthetic nation 
like France, or a nation of Swedes? Are we 
not part of these, all of these, and yet none 
of these! So, shall we not take what is 
adapted for us as a nation, as an individual 
especially—and use it to our best advantage? 
For there is no movement made that has-not 
been made from time immemorial. 

Next, for us as teachers or educators, the 
exercise must be of such a nature that they 
can be given in the school-room and between 
aisles. An out-door gymnasium attached 
to each school building is a dream of the 
future. The exercises must be adapted to 
the weak, the strong, the slow, the quick, 
the inattentive, the careful pupil, in fact to 
the different kinds of pupils that come to 
us each year in our school-rooms. 

What do we wish the pupil to gain b 
‘Physical Culture! For a moment I wieh 
you to imagine yourself in any of the 
school-rooms of Pennsylvania, either in city, 
town, or village. The teacher is ready for 
work—are the pupils ready? What can be 
done to gain the pupils’ attention? Is 
there anything in the room that annoys 
you? How many pupils have an abnormal 
curvature of the spine either in the lumbar, 
dorsal or cervical vertebree—especially in 
the upper part of the dorsal? How many 
have lateral curvature of the spine, as 
shown by the unevenness of the height of 
the dhouldess ? how many have narrow and 
flat chests ? how many are sitting with their 
mouths open, as if to be sure of having one 
of the modern evils—catarrh? Watch the 
pupils as they pass to and from the class, 
the want of control, as shown in the shuf- 
fling gait, the unevenness of step, the broad 
base, the protruding abdomen, the stooped 
‘shoulders. 

Fellow teachers, is Physical Culture noth- 
-ing if it enables us to give the child that 
which is needed by him for a higher and 
better manhood or womanhood? Is Physi- 
cal Culture nothing if it helps us to see 
these defects in the child? We have all 
felt something to be wrong. Do we know 
what is wrong and how to Tat ? 

About ten years ago there was a law 
_— making Physiology a compulsory 

ranch of education in the public schools of 
Before that, it is true, we 
had a text-book on physiology in the high 
schools; but that law requi that from the 
‘lowest to the highest grade physiology, 


Pennsylvania. 
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especially ‘‘hygiene’’ and ‘‘the effects of 
alcohol and tobacco ’’ on the system; and the 
deteriorating effects on the moral and men- * 
tal condition, should be taught ; so in time 
Physical Culture which is Physiolo 
will be required in all our public schools. 
Physical Culture the practice, Physiology 
the theory. 

Here let me say a word about “ militar- 
ism’’ in the school-room. We are not a 
warlike nation, hence we say it brings a 
warlike spirit among the youth of the 
nation ; but let us look at it a moment. Is 
there nothing to be gained by the attention, 
promptness, precision, discipline, pride in 
erect standing, etc., which are some of the 
most important parts of militarism as 
sought by the instructors at West Point? 

The right shoulder is generally lower 
than the left, on account of the contraction 
of the muscles. For the greater the muscu- 
lar activity, the greater the contraction. 
Hence arises the question, should both 
parts of the body be trained alike? Yes, . 
ot gegen 4 but not mentally, as each side 

as a special work to perform, and time 
used in teaching both sides results in a loss 
of fineness of dexterity. 

How many pupils will turn the whole 
body to see something that could be seen 
with the eyes alone ?—for the shape of the eye 
is adapted for seeing in almost every direc- 
tion—yet how many of us have conservation 
of energy, and let the eyes do the work, 
not bringing the head and body into use 
until necessary, for control at the centre. 
Freedom at the surface is requisite for nerve 
health. 

Have we ever become discouraged with 
our school-work and then received a pupil 
from another school and, by comparing the 
new-comer with the others, have again be- 
come encouraged? So with physical train- 
ing ; you are sure you see no improvement 
until the arrival of a new pupil, and then 
you have another agg es given you to 
train to a higher life. Thus by comparing 
small objects with larger, we become en- 
couraged or p Arras 

Do we know of any real live educator 


‘who has studied the subject of Physical 


Culture, who thinks there is no necessity 
for a greater physical development? Some 
of you will say that they see why it should 
be taught in large cities, but not in small 
laces. Does the country lad or lass need 
ess nervous control than those in towns? 
Is one getting a more even development 
than the other? A look into the school- 
rooms of both places is the best answer to 
that question. It is said that the tempta- 
tion is to develop brain cells and dwarf 
muscles in the city, the opposite in the 
country. Do we teach for the moment 
or for life? Do we teach for examination 
or future control? Is the health of the 
human race advancing or declining? Do 
we cultivate or generate power? 
So in Physical Culture the automaton 
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movement is not the highest scope, but the 
more perfect the movement the more ge 
ficial the exercise. Therefore exercise is 
valuable in proportion as it assists the 
child in his every-day walk of life. Children 
are naturally graceful; it is only as they be- 
come older that self-consciousness comes in, 
and if the energies are not properly directed 
we have the awkwardness of youth, which 
is not necessary if the muscles are under 
control. 

How are the masses being reached in our 
larger cities? During the winter, Trade 
schools are taught in the evenings, and 
physical culture is especially taught, as it 
is found useful in reaching the boys and 
girls. They are taught the proper care of 
the body, and are led to higher and better 
things, for ‘‘cleanliness is next to godliness.’’ 
In summer the free baths, under proper 
supervision, take the place of the ‘‘ Trade 
Schools.’’ In Pennsylvania we have not 
that problem to solve, but how will it be 
fifty or maybe twenty years hence? 

A word about the teaching of physical cul- 
ture: Believe in it thoroughly yourself ; pile 
up argument after argument for it, and prac- 


tice what you are trying to give the pupil, 
oO 


and you will not fail, even if you yoursel 
the work imperfectly. Understand what 

ou are teaching and why, and you will 

ave more success than one who can doa 
few movements gracefully for the sake of 
the pg instead of the larger life of the 
pupil. But, teachers, we must not tell our 
pupils to stand straight, to keep their 
chest up, not to lean against a desk ! if we, 
when we are calling a class or addressing 
them, are leaning-on a chair, or having our 
bodies in positions that we certainly would 
not ask them to take. How many of us 
follow this advice? direct with the directing 
power (nervous force), work with the work- 
ing power (muscular force)? YThe body 
must be trained to obey the mind, the mind 
must be trained to give the body commands 
worth obeying. 

We must endeavor to avoid having phys- 
ical culture take the place of play, unless 
the play is changed into directed physical 
culture, having pleasure for the foundation. 
Otherwise the pupil looks upon the teacher 
in the light of one who is depriving him of 
his play-time. Physical culture should not 
keep up the nervous strain. It should bea 
period of relaxation. Any exercise that 
calls for a special amount of attention or 
memory should not be given after a lesson 
requiring these qualities. Two five-minute 
periods are preferable to one of fifteen 

\ minutes. 

Physical culture improves the will power, 
for all powers~ are developed before the 
ability to control or restrain unfolds, and 
“‘to neglect the body and cultivate the 
mind is to dull tools which the mind must 
use, and vice versa, is to increase the power 
of the tool and weaken the forces that should 
guide and direct.’’ 
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The condition of the body should be an 
important factor in education,as the nervous- 
ness in affluent classes shows that a use of 
nutrient qualities is lacking, and it is found 
that physical culture is one of the best 
sanatory measures for cutting down the 
deathrate in cities. 

How are our beautiful paintings obtained, 
our text-books, or any of the sciences, ex- 
cept by muscular adjustment or training 
enabling seeing, feeling, tasting, etc. Let 
us look at the line of development of the 
human beings—first ‘‘ foot and leg,’’ ‘‘ head 
and arm,’’ ‘‘tongue and lips.’’ The great- 
est period of formation of nerve cells is be- 
tween birth and seven years. The period 
of greatest physical growth, for girls, is be- 
tween twelve and thirteen ; for boys, four- 
teen and fifteen. Growth precedes function ; 
function is dependent to a great extent on 
growth ; also growth and function go hand 
in hand during the whole nascent period. 
Do not these facts speak for themselves ? 

Fellow teachers, if we have increased the 
capacity of our pupil for a keener enjoy- 
ment of life in its broadest sense, if we have 
increased his lung capacity, his respiratory 
control—thus giving his moral nature sup- 
port—if we have helped him one iota toward 
the ideal self which is implanted in each 
one of our natures, and which each one of 
us is striving to attain, yet with our feeble 
selves we fail so miserably, our life in the 
school-room has not been spent in vain, for 
who can follow the outgoings of our im- 
planting? 

THE RECEPTION. 


At the conclusion of the paper the As- 
sociation took a recess to attend a recep- 
tion given by the citizens of Bloomsburg 
in the Gymnasium of the Normal School, 
and spent the rest of the evening in con- 
versation and making acquaintances, 
during which time refreshments were 
served. Everybody enjoyed this social 
feature of the occasion. 


<> 
a 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








ORNING session opened with de- 
votional exercises conducted by Rev. 

D. N. Kirkby, of Bloomsburg, who read 
a portion of Scripture and offered prayer. 


REPORT OF AUDITORS. 


After singing a hymn, Prof. M. G. 
Benedict reported from the Auditing 
Committee that they had examined the 
Treasurer’s accounts of the session last 
year at Mt. Gretna and found them cor- 
rect, the total of funds in hand and money 
received at the Mt. Gretna meeting being 
$1220.03; and the expenses at the said 
meeting, $497.86; leaving a balance of 
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$722.17. Thereport was adopted and the 





committee discharged. The itemized 
statement is as follows: 
RESOURCES. 
July 13, ’94, Cash on hand . . $549.03 
‘* 4,’95, Membership fees 
(635-6) ofei,. ince. lO 
«6, ’95, Official Bulletin, 
Prof. Landis... .. 30.00 
«7,95, Interest on $400 a 
3 percent......++ + 12,00 
$1220.03 
EXPENDITURES. 

July 2, No. 1, E. Mackey, ex- 
penses Executive Com- 
IS ov ns is Ts, st 14.92 

e No. 2, D. J. Waller, Jr., 
expenses Executive Com- 
mittee . cia oe 
. No. 3, A. Thos. Smith, 
expenses Executive Com- 
ME Cis. 23s: ae ane 6.15 
- No. 4, A. Thos. Smith, 
expenses Executive Com- 
mittee . . . er 5-35 
“« No. 5, D. P. Witmeyer, 
paperand crayon... . -25 
- No. 6, Joshua IL. Lyte, 
stationery and printing . 51.50 
" No. 7, Geo. W. Hull, ex- 
penses Executive Com- 
MUO se Sk wee 1s 53.90 
‘« No. 8, Schropp, Light & 
Schropp, papers, etc. . 4.00 
« No. 9, Geo. W. Hull, 
postage, stationery, etc.. 10.90 
ne No. 10, Julius Weber, 
Sr., badges ...... 4.62 
« 3, No. 11, J. D. Pyott, 
stenographer’s services, 
Oe as sles 6s 3 59.80 
- No. 12, Geo. W. Hull, 
boarding Prof. Keeney. 3.50 
‘ No. 13, Geo. W. Hull, 
distributing programmes 19.30 
ps No. 14, David S. Keck, 
treasurer’s expenses . . 9-39 
= No. 15, J. P. McCaskey, 
secretary’ssalary. -.. 10.00 
= No. 16, Cyrus Boger, ex- 
penses Executive Com- 
mittee, etc. ...... 13.83 
- No. 17, Cyrus Boger, 
music by G Light . 2.00 
“4, No. 18, Cyrus Boger, 
fare for clergymen. . 1.20 
«No. 19, C. M. Bowman, 
printing tickets. .... 1.75 


” No. 20, J. P. McCaskey, 
Burrowes’ Memorial Fund 250.00 $497.86 





Balance on hand $722.17 


Principal G. M. D. Eckels, of Ship- 
pensburg Normal School, read the next 
paper, which at our request he has since 
re-written, presenting some of the de- 
tails more fully that the points involved 
might be more clearly understood. The 
paper here follows, on the 
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RELATION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL TO 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


In the discussion of this subject the first 
thought suggested is the nature of this re- 
lation. Under this head we observe : 

1. This relation is a very close one. The 
Normal School is a direct result of the 
establishment of the public school. Wher- 
ever public schools have attained their 
highest efficiency they have been aided by 
the work of the Normal School. Wherever 
men have given serious thought to the 
public school question, the advisability of 
establishing training schools for teachers 
has come upon them as a deep-seated con- 
viction. Every State Superintendent of 
Common Schools from Burrowes in 1836, to 
Curtin in 1857, when the Normal School 
law was passed, recommended in his report 
the establishment of Normal Schools. The 
opposition to Normal Schools has had but 
little support from men who have been in- 
terested and prominent in public school 
work. Those who have been the strongest 
permetee of the public school system have, 

ikewise, been the staunchest friends of the 
Normal Schools. 

2. The educational history of the world 
shows that in modern times the advanced 
states and nations have full faith in the 
ability of the Normal School to better the 

ublic schools. All the most highly civil- 
ized nations, and even some that are not 
the most highly civilized, of the Old World, 
have adopted, for the advantage of the public 
schools, a system of Normal or Training 
schools for teachers. Prussia has 117 Nor- 
mal Schools, England has 43, Italy has 134, 
Japan has 80, Russia has 61, Austria has 69. 
In the United States all the leading states 
have their training schools for teachers. 
Not a single state or nation of prominence 
anywhere but has made some provision for 
the education of its teachers. Those who 
advocate the doing away with Normal 
Schools must expect to find history con- 
demning their policy. The pages of history, 
wherever they give expression to the value 
of public education, are likewise replete 
with arguments in favor of Normal Schools. 

3: The relation is a necessary one. The 
chief factors in a school are the child and 
the teacher. You may expel the parents 
from the district, and you may burn the 
school house and the books and libraries to 
ashes, but so long as.you have children 
gathered together to learn, and a man or 
woman there to instruct them, you have a 
school. The children come largely as 
nature has made them—some with bright 
minds and some with dull minds, some 
with healthy bodies and some with delicate 
bodies, some with high ambitions and some 
with low ones, but all to be educated. The 
teacher, if he be a teacher, must be educated 
when he begins the work of teaching, 
otherwise it will be the case of ‘‘the blind 
leading the blind.’’ Nowhere else than in 
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the training school can the teacher receive 
the necessary preparation for the teaching 
in the elementary grades. The teacher in 
advanced studies may do fair work by copy- 
ing the methods of his own teachers in 
these particular subjects, but in elementary 
work this is impossible, for the reason that 
in our elementary training our attention 
was never directed to the methods by which 
we were being educated, and we could not 
have understood them even though our 
minds had been led to observe them. 

It is necessary that the teacher should 
from the commencement of his teaching 
come into possession of the lessons drawn 
from the best experience of the past. A 
Normal School gives the student who is 
preparing to teach this knowledge. Not 
only does he get his knowledge in its theo- 
retical form, but much of it is exemplified 
for him in the Model School. Theexploded 
theories of education are brought to his at- 
tention in order that he may avoid their 
use in his own practice. 

It is necessary that the teacher be taught 
how to study the child and to make use of 
the knowledge obtained from this study in 
the understanding of the laws governing the 
proper development of the child. This 
position can hardly be disputed when we 
recall the fact that the physician before he 
is permitted to practice his profession is re- 
quired to make a careful study of the body 
under the direction of competent teachers. 

Is the problem of mind study so much 
simpler a process than the problem of the 
study of the body that the untrained and in- 
experienced teacher can be safely allowed to 
undertake and finish it for himself, without 
direction or assistance from some one who 
knows more than himself? or are the mis- 
takes which the new teacher must neces- 
sarily make because of his ignorance of the 
important subject of Child-Study of so little 
consequence to the child and to the world 
that the Commonwealth can afford to have 
them continued indefinitely? I leave this 
question to be answered by those who fail 
to see the necessary relation existing be- 
tween the Normal Schools and the public 
schools of the state. 

It is necessary that the teacher be taught 
how to teach the several branches in har- 
mony with the general body of accepted 
educational principles. How can a man 
come to know these principles unless he be 
taught them? It may be answered that he 
can study them for himself without the help 
of a teacher. -In answer to this question I 
have only to say that he might be able also 
to study his arithmetic without a teacher, 
and some have; but would any one recom- 
mend this plan for those who are to become 
the future teachers of the children in the 
public schools? The truth of the matter is 
this, that the ‘‘How to Teach”’ is a much 
more difficult subject to comprehend than 
the ‘‘What to Teach.’”’ And a teacher in 
methods is a more necessary help to the in- 
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dividual who is preparing to teach than a 
teacher in matter. 

It is necessary that the teacher come to 
understand the Psychology of the mind in 
its fully developed state, in order that he 
may have a proper conception of the true, 
end to be reached in education. It is the 
end in education that must govern us in the 
selection of all the means of education. 
Wrong means are being employed by teach- 
ers because they have not selected them with 
reference to the true end to be reached. 
Only when the teacher has grasped fully 
and firmly the right end of education is he 
a safe person to instruct the young. 

There is no necessity for making each 
school a training school for the transform- 
ing of a novice into a skilled teacher, even 
if such result were possible. There can be 
no excuse for the ‘‘slaughtering of the in- 
nocents’’ by those a are untrained, 
merely for the purpose of having them ac- 

uire skill by reason of their observation of 
their own mistakes in the school-room. 
With just as much reason might the young 
man who expects to become a physician 
claim the families in the community in 
which he lives or some other community, 
where possibly they do not know him so 
well, as material upon which to experiment 
in order that in time he may become a skill- 
ful practitioner. When we see how care- 
fully the laws of the Commonwealth guard 
the people from having their bodies treated 
by untrained physicians, we are led to won- 
der why the State takes so little interest in 
the character and fitness of those who are to 
minister to the minds of the young. It is 
true that rapid progress has been made 
within the last half century in improving 
the qualifications of teachers, and it must 
be admitted that this advance is due largely 
to the influence of the Normal Schools 
themselves. 

There can be no such thing as a system 
of public schools without a well-organized 
system of training schools. In order that 
there may exist a system of public schools, 
there must be uniformity in the aims and 
methods guiding the teachers of the Com- 
monwealth in their practice. No such uni- 
formity is possible without a trained body 
of teachers. By this we do not mean that 
every teacher in the state must be a Normal 
graduate, but we do mean that the ‘‘lump”’ 
must be ‘‘ leavened ’’ with Normal ‘‘leaven.’’ 
This-Normal ‘‘leaven’’ is the uplifting ele- 
ment in the profession of teaching to-day, 
and the good teacher who has not been 
trained in a Normal School throws a shadow 
across his own pathway to higher success 
whenever he attempts to belittle the work 
or injure the reputation of the Normal 
Schools. 

There can be no general growth in the 
system without the influence of training 
schools. There may be good schools in cer- 
tain districts, where fortune has favored 
them with exceptional natural teachers, but 
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these schools will be the exception and not 
the rule, and their influence will not be 
great enough to lift out of their low condi- 
tion the great majority of the schools which 
must necessarily be taught by incompetent 
teachers. The Normal School is the only 
solution to the problem of how to keep the 
schools moving onward and upward. 

4. The influence of the Normal Schools 
upon the public schools. The influence of 
the Normal Schools in the advancement of 
the public schools can be easily recognized. 
They have given to the teacher a more 
thorough knowledge of the branches he 
teaches. There are no other schools in the 
Commonwealth where the academic work is 
done as thoroughly as in the Normal 
Schools. Despite the criticisms that have 
been made upon the standards of the Normal 
Schools, it is yet an undisputed fact that in 
the civil service examinations no other 
class of persons are so uniformly successful 
as the Normal School graduates. In the 
colleges when Normal graduates have been 
regularly admitted they have uniformly 
taken first rank in the English branches. 
When preliminary examinations have been 
made for entrance upon the study of law, 
Normal School graduates have been found 
to be very thorough in all the branches be- 
longing to the Normal course, and in the 
Theological schools the Normal graduate 
has always made a creditable coun 

They have given to Methods of Teaching 
their scientific character. The ema of 
teaching as they are evolved from the 
nature of mind and the nature of knowledge 
are thoroughly comprehended by the Nor- 
mal student as a basis for the developing of 
methods. No process of teaching is worthy 
the name of method unless it be in harmony 
with the principles of teaching. 

They have introduced into the schools of 
the Commonwealth a better organization. 

One of the prominent features of a Nor- 
mal School is its complete organization. 
In order to meet the wants of the students 
as fully as possible, a systematic organiza- 
tion becomes a necessity. In no other 
school, save possibly in a military school, 
does the student find himself confronted 
with so many requirements. The student 
finds it necessary to adjust himself to a 
very rigid formula of duties. This self- 
enforcement of system and regularity be- 
comes a part of the student’s daily life, and 
he goes out from the Normal School imbued 
with the very spirit of order and organiza- 
tion. 

Normal students have made the super- 
vision of the schools more efficient. The 
hhave learned how to supervise from their 
experience in the Model School. They 
have come to learn the value and place of 
criticism, and to look upon criticism as a 
necessary aid to self-improvement. The 

duate who has gotten from his Model 
ool training all that was possible to be 
obtained, could not fail to receive important 
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lessons in the methads of supervision. To 
know how to strengthen a teacher by judi- 
cious supervision is a power which belongs 
to every competent superintendent. No 
better opportunity is afforded anywhere 
else for the securing of this power than is 
opened to the student-teacher in a properly 
conducted Model School. 

They have imbued the teacher with a 
more enthusiastic spirit. It is due possibly 
more to the spirit of a Normal School that 
the Normal graduate owes his success than 
to any other power which he has received 
from the school. It is really inspiring to 
the teachers in a Normal School to notice 
the development of the ae spirit 
among the students. Students who have 
entered the Normal School with but little 
thought of becoming teachers, go out from 
these institutions with a burning desire to 
become teachers. Parents have sent their 
daughters to these institutions to be edu- 
cated, but when they have finished the 
course they have been unable to keep them 
out of the school-room. 

They have developed a better public 
school sentiment. The Normal hool 
graduate has learned that to teach the 
children well requires a certain kind of 
education for the parents. The patrons 
must be brought into sympathy with the 
teacher’s aims and methods. This necessity 
for the awakening of public sentiment in 
favor of sound education is found more 
frequently in the educational creed of the 
Normal graduate than in the educational 
creeds of those who have not had the benefit 
of a Normal training. 

5. The Normal School in relation to the 
agencies of the public school. The two 
chief agencies of the public school are the 
school directors and the superintendents, 
and the growth and efficiency of these 
schools are largely in their hands. It isa 
fact of history that the influences which 
have been most conducive to the advance- 
ment and welfare of the public schools have 
been the ee proxnacncig 4 and the Normal 
Schools, and strange to say, there are even 
to-day those who pretend to be friendly to 
the public schools and yet are hostile to the 
pn, range and the Normal Schools ; 
and stranger yet is the fact that there are 
some holding the office of superintendent, 
who have been most unfriendly to their 
chief ally in promoting the wadleae of the 
public schools, the Normal Schools. 

The Superintendency and the Normal 
Schools were brought into existence at al- 
most the same time. The law establishing 
the Superintendency and the law establish- 
ing the Normal Schowls were originally in- 
corporated in one bill. ~ But the friends of 
these two measures zs a matter of policy 
separated the Superintendency portion of 
the bill from the Normal School portion, 
deeming it unwise, as_Dr. Wickersham has 
expressed it, to have a ‘‘ new ship too heav- 
ily freighted.’’ It was determined by the 
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friends of both measures that the Superin- 
tendency bill should be passed first, with 
the belief that the establishment of the 
Superintendency would necessitate the es- 
tablishment of Normal Schools. The ful- 
filment of this a was soon realized, and 
three years later than the Superintendency 
ry in 1857, was passed the Normal School 
ct. 


It was due largely to the sentiment 
created by the first Superintendents of the 
State that the demand for Normal Schools 
became so urgent. The State Teachers’ 
Association was also very influential in 
having an act passed by the legislature 
providing for Normal Schools. In 1854 
this body presented a memorial to the legis- 
lature asking for the establishment of 
training schools for teachers. It will thus 
be seen that the Superintendency and the 
Normal Schools owe their existence to the 
same sentiment. Both have grown out of 
an earnest desire on the part of the patriotic 
school men of the State to better the public 
schools. That they both have fulfilled the 
most sanguine expectations of their advo- 
cates the history of the public schools from 
1854 to the present time abundantly proves. 

It is clearly the duty of the Superintend- 
ent and the persons concerned in the man- 
agement of the Normal Schools to work 
pon aged in their efforts to improve the 
public school conditions of the State. 

It is the duty of the Superintendents in 
the State to establish a high grade of pro- 
visional certificate. It would be in the in- 
terest of the public schools if only enough 
provisional certificates were granted to en- 
able the directors to lawfully fill the vacan- 
cies left over after the teachers holding 
higher grade certificates than the provisional 
certificate have been disposed of. In order 
to do this the examinations for provisional 
certificates should be held in August, and 
instead of holding them in each of the 
school districts they should be held in a 
sufficient number of central points in the 
county. This would enable the directors to 
make their selections as far as they deemed 
advisable from among those holding pro- 
fessional, permanent and State certificites, 
and Normal School diplomas, and then to 
report the number of vacancies to the 
Superintendent of the county, borough or 
city having charge of the schools where the 
vacancies exist. 

Superintendents should be careful in 
granting professional certificates, granting 
them only to persons of recognized compe- 
tency. If we are to believe the testimony 
of the teachers in some of the counties of 
the Commonwealth, these certificates are 
not ae granted upon the basis of merit, 
but for the reason that the applicant has a 
‘‘pull’’ on one or more directors of the 
county. It is much to the credit of the 
Superintendency of the State that these 
abuses of power are not more frequent than 
they are. One of the elements of strength 
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of a Superintendent is his popularity with 
the directors and teachers, and I have no 
doubt that many times Superintendents 
yield to the importunities.of teachers and 
their friends in the granting of these certi- 
ficates with no desire to gratify any selfish 
purpose, but simply for the purpose of 
adding to their popular strength. 

Superintendents should be equally care- 
ful in recommending persons for examina- 
tion for State Permanent Certificates. The 
new law giving the State Superintendent 
the power to appoint the examining com- 
mittee in connection with the granting of 
these certificates throws the larger part of 
the responsibility for this blunder some- 
where else than on the Superintendent, 
when incompetents now come into ses- 
sion of this grade of certificate. It is to be 
expected that but few mistakes will here- 
after be made in issuing this form of certi- 
ficate. It is difficult to see how the law 
could be changed so as to afford greater 
protection to the standard of scholarship 
that should be obtained among this grade 
of teachers. 

Superintendents should be careful in issu- 
ing original certificates to those who desire 
to teach. In most cases it is possible for 
those who wish to become teachers to make 
some special preparation for the work before 
beginning to teach, and when this is possi- 
ble they should be urged todoso. In fact 
the experience of some young teachers is 
worse than no experience, the only marked 
effect being the acquisition of a lot of bad 
habits. They are often the most difficult 

ersons to handle in atraining school. Be- 
ore a training teacher can begin to build 
them up, he must first resort to the elimi- 
nating process, which is often very slow 
and always humiliating to the student 
teacher. If a part at least of a training 
course were taken by the young person be- 
fore ever entering upon the work of teaching 
for himself, the result would be better for 
the school and the teacher. 

Superintendents should make a careful 
study not only of the plan of Normal 
Schools, but also of Normal School condi- 
tions. Many of the superintendents are 
Normal School graduates, and for this rea- 
son it is to be expected that they are famil- 
iar with the working of the Normal Schools. 
When we remember, however, that a gradu- 
ate is usually obliged to serve quite a long 
apprenticeship in the public schools as a 
teacher, before he is deemed worthy and 
safe to entrust with the school interests of a 
town or county, it must necessarily be the 
case, that considerable time has elapsed 
with most of these persons since they took 
their departure from their Alma Mater, bear- 
ing with them their diplomas, and the bene- 
diction of the principal and faculty. Many 
changes have therefore likely occurred in 
the plans and methods of conducting your 
Alma Mater, which if examined into care- 
fully, would give her increased claim upon 
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pone devotion and pride. It would, there- 
ore, be well for all superintendents, 
whether graduates of Normal Schools or 
not, to keep in close touch with the Normal 
Schools of the state, and to become as famil- 
iar as possible with their aims, conditions, 
and results. This familiarity would, no 
doubt, expose many weaknesses which you 
have not hitherto discovered, but this would 
cause no apprehension of danger to their in- 
terests on the part of the Normal Schools, 
because you would come to us with a 
friendly spirit, and we would expect your 
help in removing defects in our work where 
they exist, when it is in our power to do so, 
and where we are unable to make desired 
changes by reason of conditions which we 
cannot overcome, we would expect you to 
discover the fact of our inability, and to 
have patience with us until a better day 
comes. 

It is the duty of our superintendents to 
offer friendly criticisms. The best friends 
the Normal Schools have to-day among the 
superintendents are not those who are with- 
holding comment, but those who are giving 
us the benefit of friendly criticism. There 
are always two classes of critics abroad in 
the land in connection with every important 
institution of every kind ; those who criti- 
cise to tear down, and those who criticise to 
build up. The Normal Schools invite this 
latter class of critics to enter their territory 
and request the benefit of their criticisms. 

The Directors constitute the greatest force 
in the public school system. The public 
school system of Pennsylvania is essentially 
a popular system, the ‘‘ court of last resort ”’ 
remaining with the people. Under our 
common school system, the Directors are 
the sole meeps of this power, and 
within the line of their duties are well nigh 
absolute. A body of men having such un- 
limited power must necessarily be potential 
either for the good or ill of the schools of 
the commonwealth. As the teacher is the 
most important factor in the school, the se- 
lection of the teacher is the most important 
duty of the director. 

It is, therefore, an imperative duty of the 
directors to give teachers with the highest 
qualifications the preference in their ap- 
pointments. It is a fact beyond dispute 
that experience and competency are often 
set aside to make way for inexperience and 
incompetency. That ‘‘a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country,”’ 
does not always apply to the school-teacher 
in his selection for position. The worthy 
are often rejected because their applications 
have been placed in the hands of strangers 
to consider. We are as a people quick to 
resent the evils that threaten us from for- 
eign foes, but we endure patiently the dan- 
gers that menace our institutions when the 
cause of the danger lies in the breasts of our 
own people. 

It is the duty of Directors to grade sal- 
aries in accordance with the qualifications 
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ofthe teachers. When we use qualifications 
in its broadest sense it is safe to assume 
that the results of a teacher’s work will al- 
ways be proportionate to his qualifications. 
It is a fact beyond dispute that the greatest 
barrier to the advancement of the standard 
of qualifications for teachers is low salaries. 
pie at me the fact that the average 
qualification of teachers has advanced 
greatly within the last quarter of a century, 
and that the state has been very liberal in 
the appropriation of money to the public 
schools, there has been little advance made 
in the average salary paid the teachers of 
the state. As Normal Schools are intended 
to improve the qualifications of teachers 
and have been established for that special 
purpose, it is plainly evident that those di- 
rectors who refuse to regard qualifications 
in the selection of teachers, and who, fur- 
thermore, make little or no difference be- 
tween high grade and low grade qualifica- 
tions in the adjustment of salaries, are 
interfering with the work of these training 
schools for teachers by refusing to set an 
adequate value upon it, and by destroying 
one of the most effective incentives to a 
better preparation by those who intend to 
become teachers. It is claimed to-day that 
there is an over-abundance of teachers in 
the state, but I venture the assertion that if 
the incompetent teachers were weeded from 
the ranks there would be a dearth instead 
of an over-abundance of men and women 
applying for positions to teach. It would 
then be found that the Normal Schools, in- 
stead of turning out too many graduates, 
are not really turning out enough to meet 
the wants of the state. 

6. Criticisms made upon the policies of 
the Normal Schools. Unfair comparisons 
are sometimes made between the Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania and the State Nor- 
mal Schools of some of the other states, as 
for example, the Normal Schools of New 
York State, the Normal Schools with which 
we are most familiar after our own. Our 
critics say our Normal Schools are not as 
well equipped as the New York Normal 
Schools, that we do not pay the heads of de- 
partments as large salaries, that our stu- 
dents graduate in a shorter time, that we do 
not do as much professional work, that our 
graduates do less practice teaching. We 
will grant these charges as true, and at the 
same time show that in granting them we 
assume no discredit for the Pennsylvania 
State Normal Schools. Who has equipped 
the New York Normal Schools? Who pays 
the salaries of the faculties? Who pays the 
tuition of the New York graduate, enabling 
him to remain a longer time to finish the 
course, thereby receiving more professional 
training, and spending a greater length of 
time in practice teaching? The answer to 
all these interrogations is—the State of New 
York. If the charges represent defects in 
Pennsylvania, then you must make com- 
plaint against the state for not supporting 
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her Normal Schools as her sister state of 
New York has done. You must help us to 
get larger appropriations from the state in 
order that we may more fully equip our 
Normal Schools, and that the burdens of 
expense may be lightened to the student. 
It must be remembered that the Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania are at most but 
semi-state institutions. The Normal Schools 
have been established in harmony with the 
policy of our public school system. It was 
deemed best, therefore, to make the con- 
trolling power in the management of these 
Normal Schools local. Hence the state by 
its Normal School law invited the citizens 
of the several Normal school districts to con- 
tribute money in the shape of stock toward 
the establishment of a Normal School for 
each district, agreeing to give these contri- 
butions as a guarantee for their interest in 
the schools a two-third representation upon 
the board of trustees. The money which 
has gone to make these schools a success 
has not come exclusively from the state as 
in New York, but much of it has come from 
the contributions of private citizens, and 
from the profits of the school, when there 
have been any profits. A little investiga- 
tion will show that after admitting all we 
have admitted in comparing our schools 
with those of another state—and we have 
admitted more than we need to admit in 
order to conform to the truth—that our sys- 
tem of Normal Schools is the best in the 
country. Our system of Normal Schools 
has the effect to create a local interest in the 
schools which would not exist if the schools 
were purely state schools; the management 
of our Normal Schools is more economical 
than the management of purely state insti- 
tutions usually is; the plan of the Pennsyl- 
vania Normal Schools allows each school to 
have, consistent with the interests of the 
entire system, a policy of it sown, while 
each school has constantly before it for guid- 
ance the strong features of all the other Nor- 
mal Schools of the state. 

I have admitted for the sake of making 
clear the limitations of the Normal Schools 
of Pennsylvania, some points which cannot 
be admitted in justice to some of the Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania. For instance, 
there are some of our Normal Schools as 
well equipped as any of the New York Nor- 
mal Schools, the academic work is done 
much better in some of them, and the pro- 

‘fessional work is done as satisfactorily 
when we take into account the length of 
time devoted to the course in Pennsylvania. 
What I have said must not be regarded as a 
reflection on the New York Normal Schools. 
For it cannot be admitted that the plan of 
the Pennsylvania Normal Schools, although 
the best plan for our own State, would be as 
good a plan for New York state as the one 
which New York has adopted for herself, 
and which she has carried out so magnifi- 
cently. 

It is claimed by some of our critics that 
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our course is not extended enough. We 
have met this criticism by the establishin 
of the ‘‘ Regular Normal Course,’’ whic 
comprises a year’s work in addition to the 
‘‘Elementary Course’’ and the ‘‘ Scientific 
Course,’’ which includes two years’ work in 
addition to the ‘‘Elementary Course.’’ 
More students are taking these extended 
courses every year, and no doubt in the 
near future we will be able to drop what is 
now known as the Elementary Course, and 
make the minimum course the ‘‘ Regular 
Normal Course.’’ 

It is further claimed by some critics that 
the Normal Schools should be self-support- 
ing. In answer to this I have only to say 
that no other educational institutions of 
high character have ever been self-sup- 
porting without making them much more 
expensive to the students than the Normal 
Schools are made. 

It is claimed by some that the academic 
work done by high schools should be ac- 
cepted by Normal Schools as sufficient on 
these subjects. On this point even the 
critics themselves disagree, as some of them 
claim that the Normal Schools should adopt 
even a higher standard of academic work 
than they have adopted. I presume, how- 
ever, that the best thing for all parties con- 
cerned will be for the Normal Schools to 
adopt their standard of classification as the 
colleges do, and examine all applicants for 
admission, unless the authorities of the 
school can be satisfied in some other way 
than by examination as to the qualifications 
claimed by the persons seeking admission. 

In the presentation of this subject I have 
endeavored to be fair and frank, and I hope 
the entire discussion of this question may 
result in a fuller understanding of the Nor- 
mal School problem in this State. 


Supt. Coughlin: One of the most fre- 
quent objections to the Normal School is 
heard on many sides, to the effect that 
pupils leave the high schools, and even 
the grammar schools sometimes, and com- 
plete the Normal course as soon as if they 
had first gone through the high school. 
Now if they were engaged in different 
work, that might be all right ; but if it be 
the same work, why should there be this 
lapping over the one. course upon the 
other? Why not have the scholastic 
work completed at home wherever prac- ° 
ticable, and then give the high school 
graduate a professional course? If this 
is not done, the relation will continue 
strained, and the difficulty will increase, 
with the result that the towns will estab- 
lish their own training schools or normal 
classes. It is a fact that our graduates, 
while it is admitted that they cam get 
through the Normal in a year, are dis- 
couraged from trying to do so. There 
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should be some understanding that will 
make the work done in one school count 
in the other. We want our pupils of 
high school grade to stay at home, and 
make there all the preparation they can 
before they go to the professional school. 
When they have done this, if you put 
them on different subject-matter and keep 
them five years, I am with you; but we 
do not like you Normal people to com- 
pete with us in our own proper work. 
If you reject our Wilkesbarre pupils 
whom you consider unprepared, and send 
them back to us, that will be all right, 
and we will not object ; but we do object 
to your doing the work that should be 
done at home. It is also objected that 
there is sometimes a good deal of unnec- 
essary time spent on some subjects, while 
others are unduly crowded—for instance, 
only twelve weeks given to history of 
education, while the grind of mathe- 
matics goes on forever. Again, the Nor- 
mal School cannot afford to economize in 
its Faculty. You need specialists in 
each field—strong men and women [ap- 
plause] who will add to your honor and 
make your success permanent by the im- 
press they leave on their pupils. For the 
teachers you send out will generally 
teach not only what was taught them, 
but as it was taught them ; and soa good 
instructor is felt in every school where 
his pupil goes, and his work widens in- 
definitely. You want people of gifts and 
knowledge, people of heart and soul ; and 
if you must economize everywhere else, 
do not economize here. [Applause. ] 

D. F. Fortney, Esg., Bellefonte, read 
the following paper on the same question : 

When invited by the Executive committee 
to take part in this discussion, I was in- 
formed that I could take either side, and 
choose my own line of argument. In con- 
sideration of this generous offer, I have con- 
cluded to take both sides, and not express 
myself too freely on either. 

By one standing on the outside, this ques- 
tion must be touched very gently. Those 
on the inside of our Normal Schools, who 
control and manage them, think it a sin, 
sufficient to debar a man from the kingdom 
of Heaven, to express any other than an 
opinion most favorable of the work of these 
schools, or of their relation to the public 
school system of the state. 

The views which I shall express as to 
whether the relation between the Normal 
Schools and the common school system is 
what it ought to be, or whether there is any 
relation between the Normal Schools and 
the public schools as they now exist, must 
necessarily be based upon personal observa- 
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tion of work in the school-room of those 
who came from the Normal Schools, upon 
knowledge obtained from school directors 
who have employed as teachers in their dis- 
tricts those who have certificates or diplo- 
mas from one or the other of the Normal 
Schools, and from the superintendent of 
the public schools of the county. 

Whatever else they may do, it is very 
clear that the Normal Schools were author- 
ized under the Act of Assembly approved 
May 20, 1857, for the purpose of educating 
and training persons to teach in the public 
schools of the state. To encourage this 
very laudable purpose, it was made obliga- 
tory upon each school to admit one student 
from each common school district within 
the counties comprising the Normal district, 
at a cost of not more than five dollars for 
the term, to be paid by the district sending 
such pupil. 

Besides this, the Legislature of the state 
annually appropriates large sums of money 
to each school, as well as large amounts to 
be used in aiding those who declare their 
= to teach in the schools of the state. 

he report of the Superintendent of. Public 
Instruction for 1895 shows, that for this 
purpose $51,650 was paid to graduates of 
these schools, and $65,817 was distributed to 
undergraduates. 

Moreover, the law creating the Normal 
Schools places them under the supervision 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The examination of the several graduating 
classes is to be conducted by a board, of 
which he or his deputy ahait be the presi- 
dent. Professor Eckels, of the Shippens- 
burg Normal, in discussing the relation of 
High and Normal Schools in 1894, said, 
‘‘It must be kept in mind that the Penn- 
sylvania idea is a complete system of 
schools reaching from the lowest grade to 
the higher institution.”’ 

All this naturally leads to the conclusion 
that these schools are or ought to be the 
head of the public school system of the 
state, and that from them should flow 
streams of thoroughly educated and well- 
trained help, which would lift up and move 
forward the entire common school system 
of the state. 

That this has not been the result, it 
seems to me, is the fault of the manage- 
ment of the Normal Schools. The element- 
ary course of studies is, if you will allow 
the expression, too elementary ; it includes’ 
too much of what properly belongs to the 
ordinary country schools. When a person, 
especially one who desires to teach or who 
has taught, enters a Normal School, little 
time should be given to the study of arith- 
metic, grammar and geography, except 
only as may be necessary for the instructor 
of the Normal to ascertain whether the 
pupil understands the art of properly teach- 
ing these branches, and for the purpose of 
making them acquainted with the best 
methods of teaching these several branches. 
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In the Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tional Association of 1894, President De 
Garmo, of Swarthmore College, makes the 
statement, ‘‘That most students of the 
Normal Schools are upon entrance, capable 
of studying with profit, Algebra and Geom- 
etry.”’ It could have been added with 
with equal propriety that they could also, 
with great benefit and profit, take up a 
more advanced study in English in which, 
all the rules of grammar must of necessity 
be regularly used and applied ; and alsoa 
larger course in the study of History, es- 
pecially the History of the United States. 
And, as President De Garmo says, why not 
begin with these studies, returning later to 
a consideration of the arithmetic, as to the 
pedagogical sequence of topics, say, in ad- 
dition of common fractions, together with 
devices for concrete illustration. There is 
no danger that the student so taught will 
not be able to solve the problems’ in arith- 
metic. He will, on the other hand, havea 
more fruitful insight into the pedagogy of 
the subject, with an expenditure of ane bait 
the time now devoted to it. 

What, again, could be more irrational in 
the Normal Schools than the spending of 
large amounts of time to teach the facts of 
geography as Grammar Schools usually 
present them? Or, as Dr. Lyte puts it, the 
relation of Algebra and Geometry to Arith- 
metic must be comprehended by the teacher; 
and more still the relational idea in number, 
the relation of addition and subtraction, of 
multiplication and division, of addition and 
multiplication, etc. 

This strongly supports the conclusion 
that too much time is put in upon the 
studies which properly belong to every 
common school. Let me urge, therefore, as 
a debt the Normal Schools owe to the Com- 
mon School system of the State, and as the 
only way in which it can be paid, an ad- 
ser ae in their elementary course of 
study. 

In very many of the public schools of the 
state, which lay no claim to the name of a 
high school, Algebra and American Litera- 
ture and kindred studies are taught ; while 
these subjects may be taught by persons 
who have only studied Elementary Algebra, 
and read Latin (Ceesar) through the Hel- 
vetian War, and put in twelve weeks on 
English Literature, which includes the thor- 
ough study of four English Classics (as set 
out in the Normal Catalogues), it must be 
plain that it cannot be well done, for the 
simple reason that the information of the 
teacher, on these subjects, is too limited. 

The work of the Normal Schools on School 
Management, Methods of teaching, Psychol- 
ogy, History of Education, etc., is greatly 
to be commended. They can, however, be 
as well taught, and better comprehended, 
with a more advanced course. 

Taking the remarks of Professor Eckels 

6) alread uoted as the cue, the Normal 
<9) Schools should stand a good way above all 
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the high schools in the state, unless it be 
those in a very few of our larger cities; and 
while they do in their more advanced courses, 
there is not a high school in the state worthy 
of the name, in which the course of study is 
not as complete and in many instances much 
better, except in the branches which relate 
to pedagogy, than the Elementary Course 
in the Normal Schools. 

Dr. Waller, of the Indiana Normal, at the 
Superintendents’ Convention in 1894, said, 
‘The Normal Schools were not created to 
meet the wants of the high schools, but to 
supply teachers with some training for the 
ungraded schools.’’ The remark of the 
learned doctor,applied to the Normal Schools 
thirty — ago, would be literally true. 
Then there were no high schools except in 
the large cities of our state. They are now 
in almost every town, and ought to be in 
every township. It must be remembered 
that they are part of the Common School 
system of the State, and that if a boy or 
girl, by attending one of these, can be in- 
structed even beyond the an Course 
in our Normals, excepting in Pedagogics, 
and instead of entering a Normal at 15 or 16, 
they do so at 18 or 20, they should have the 
full advantage of their advanced study, and 
be pushed on under the instruction of some 
thoroughly competent teacher that is a good 
deal more than a Master of Elements. 

Then, again, have the Normal School 
authorities done anything to ascertain 
whether the students who obtain State aid 
carry out the agreements they sign, and 
whether those who graduate and receive 
$50, continue to teach in the public schools 
for three years? If these students all carry 
out their agreements, we should have more 
Normal School graduates in our schools. 
In our county, out of a total of 276 teachers, 
there are only twenty who have ever been 
at a Normal School, and of these I do not 
know how many are graduates. 

The statement already quoted from the 
Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, shows that in 1895, 1033 persons. 

aduated at the Normal Schools. What 

mes of these graduates, that we do not 
have more of them in our schools, is a 
query to me. But then I ought not to 
wonder much; most of them are young 
women, and many of them are married as 
soon as the three years are up, perhaps be- 
fore. I have not the least doubt, after a 
little experience, they wish they had con- 
tinued the business of teaching ! 

The Superintendent of the Public Schools. 
of Centre county informs me that the ex- 
amination of the graduating class of the 
Normal is not more extensive (except that 
it embraces a few more subjects) than the 
@xamination which every teacher licensed 
by him is required to pass. 

I have cited these facts for the purpose of 
showing that the Normal Schools, by reason 
of the laws under which they are organized, 
should be considered the head of the Public 
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School System of the State. The great bulk 
of their pupils come from the public schools, 
and I have no doubt the great majority of 
them expect to go back to the schools after 
they have been some time at the Normal, or 
completed one or other of the courses of 
study. While they are allright in theory— 
as one who stands off and looks on, who has 
had some experience with a few teachers 
who have come from the Normals, and 
judging from the many declarations of the 
School Directors in my county—there is 
something wofully wrong in practice. 

To advertise to the world that 600, 800, 
1,000, I,200 or 1,500 students were in attend- 
ance upon one of these schools in a year, is 
held out as an inducement for others to at- 
tend, rather than a good line of learned 
professors, a good deal above a Master of 
Elements, and ample: time given to all 
recitations, thoroughness in studies, and 
extended and eoinpiate work in training in 
the Model School. 

Principal A. J. Davis, of Clarion, said 
that the time was gone by when defense 
of the Normal Schools was necessary, 
and on the question of improvement no- 
body was more keenly alive to their de- 
fects than the Normal School men them- 
selves. It would be presumptuous to 
suppose there are no defects. All these 
thirteen schools, the youngest but three 
years old, are in the early period of 
growth, and of course are not just what 
they ought to be. We are glad of 
friendly criticism ; some of it is good, 
some perhaps not. Is the elementary 
course too elementary, while people need 
it? And will there not always be 
teachers needing it while salaries are $30 
and terms six months? ‘‘ We are facing 
a condition, not a theory,’’ and while 
present conditions prevail, the elementary 
course will be a necessity. As to the 
** overlapping ’’ that has been spoken of, 
that is all right. The teaching of the 
branches that is suited to the average 
pupil in the public schools, does not give 
the preparation needed to teach those 
branches ; and going over them is there- 
fore proper and necessary, the work being 
now arranged from the pedagogical 
standpoint. He maintained that the 
pupils learned more pedagogics in this 
way than by abstract teaching—“‘ strictly 
professional,’’ as we hear it described. 
It is right that the men and women who 
teach in Normal Schools should be 
specialists, and they are such, as any oné 
will see who will visit the schools and 
study their work. You will then see 
how the abstract work ir pedagogy is 
supplemented by their knowledge and 
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experience in every branch, the common 
as well as the higher. We are trying to 
grow up to higher work ; our progress is 
slow, but we are moving. We have 
provided in all for five years’ work ; but 
how can we teach that course until pupils 
come totakeit? It is a question of time, 
and of the recognition of teaching as a 
profession in the form of proper compen- 
sation. We must do the best we can, 
and that is being conscientiously done. 
Supt. McGinnes, Steelton: We ought 
all to be glad of the friendly spirit 
pervading all thiscriticism and discussion. 
We should bear in mind that the best 
mill and the most accomplished miller 
cannot make good flour out of poor 
wheat ; so we must not hold the Normal 
School to too close responsibility for 
every graduate. There are people who 
can get through a Normal School who 
are not suitable for teachers ; and some- 
times perhaps we superintendents make 
inistakes in recommending such people to 
gothere. Itis only from suitable material 
that we have the right to demand certain 
results. I do not agree with those who 
think there should be nothing of the 
common branches in the Normal course ; 
perhaps they might be dropped earlier. 
We have a right to expect considerable 
attention to the arts. Too few of our 
teachers are able and willing to teach 
vocal music. Drawing also needs more 
attention. Both these branches ought 
soon to be added to the certificate, and 
all applicants examined in them. We 
want special attention given to preparing 
teachers for the higher grade of schools, 
for which there are too few qualified. 
Supt. Weiss, of Schuylkill: We hear 
a good deal about the duty of superin- 
tendents to guard the issue of provisional 
certificates. It sounds very well in 
theory, but it is difficult in practice. 
Teachers bring or send you their pupils 
for examination—‘‘ not that they want 
to teach, but to show what they can do’”’ 
—and if you refuse a certificate their 
teacher is discredited, and you are 
charged with partiality and injustice, 
lose friends and make enemies. You 
cannot limit the profession to first-class 
teachers, and you cannot get even the 
suitable ones to spend money on prepara- 
tion at Normal Schools so long as it is 
true that “‘there is nothing in teaching.”’ 
When you pay respectable wages, you 
can get all these fine things—you can get 
them now if you pay for them; when 
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people set a fair money value on educa- 
tion, teachers will prepare and standards 
can be raised. He thought we should 
not give too much attention to preparing 
teachers for high schools, these being com- 
paratively few ; we should look after the 
rank and file, the teachers for the country 
ungraded schools. 

Supt. Hamilton, of Allegheny county: 
No teacher or superintendent is a true 
friend of Normal Schools who will not 
conscientiously and in a friendly spirit 
point out their errors. The time is past 
when the usefulness or necessity of such 
schools was in question ; it is now a mat- 
ter of improvement. The question that 
has been raised in this discussion is an 
important one. Are the public school and 
the Normal School to become rivals for 
the same patronage ?—are they to do the 
same work? He agreed with those who 
held there should be a distinction. It 
may be true that some work on the com- 
mon branches is needed for pedagogical 
purposes, but not so much time as is 
sometimes given. There need be little 
done by the Normal School in spelling 
and elementary geography if the public 
school has done its work properly. We 
should not pay five and a half millions to 
school teachers to do a certain work, and 
then appropriate money to Normal 
Schools to do it all over again. It is not 
well to have our high and grammar 
schools thinned out as has been suggested, 
by pupils going to Normal Schools to do 
the work that belongs at home. What is 
needed is to strengthen the professional 
end of the Normal course on the one 
hand, and insist on the elementary work 
being well done in the common school, 
and so let each fill its own proper place. 

Prof. Geo. L. Maris commended the 
beautiful spirit which characterized this 
discussion. Looking back upon his ex- 
perience as superintendent and Normal 
School principal, he was inclined to 
think it a mistake that there is not a 
definite place for the Normal course to 
begin. That point should be fixed with 
reference to the pupil’s having fairly 
completed what can be done at home in 
the public school. Itis a sound objection 
that the State ought not to pay one grade 
of school for assisting in breaking down 
another. A county superintendent had 
confessed in his presence that the schools 
of his county were ‘‘ grading lower each 
year,’’ because the pupils from thirteen 
to sixteen went away—one or two from 
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a small class were able to go elsewhere, 
the rest were discouraged and quit school. 
This indicates that we should fix a stand- 
ard for entrance at the Normal, and leave 
to the public school its proper business. 
About the upper end of the course it may 
be well to remember that we cannot do 
everything in a Normal School—there is 
room above for the college and uni- 
versity, and we should encourage those 
who have the ability to go there [ap- 
plause]. Let the Normal School reject 
those who are not up to the mark for 
entrance, and after doing their own 
proper work, send the best men and 
women on up to the university. 

Principal D. J. Waller, of Indiana 
Normal School: Of course we ought not 
to do the same work over again if it has 
been properly done the first time. There 
should be co-ordination so far as possible. 
But we must recognize the difference be- 
tween preparing pupils for the ordinary 
walks of life and preparing them for 
teaching others. A high school graduate 
may be well prepared, and a credit to his 
school, and yet have no such knowledge 
of the sequence of propositions and 
subjects as we must have if he is to teach 
intelligently. It is impracticable to fix 
the point for which we will take the high 
school diploma as equivalent. We cannot 
take substitutions—the State will not rec- 
ognize that. Some of the pupils have 
never studied vocal music or school 
economy or physical geography, or some- 
thing else that we require; ought we to: 
admit them to the senior year? I am in 
favor of leaving the boys and girls at 
home with their father and. mother as. 
long as possible, in, view of the moral 
element in home training ; let us get all 
we can at home; but when they come to 
us and do not know the required subjects, 
what can we do but teach them? We 
hear about the misapplication of State 
money—nobody gets State money unless, 
a pledge to teach is given ; we keep track 
of our graduates and print their status in 
our catalogues; and in twenty years I. 
have heard of but four cases where the: 
pledge was not fulfilled [applause].. 
About the ‘‘ overlapping ’’ there need be: 
no trouble. We are required to examine: 
pupils before passing them ; let us ex- 
amine those who come, and if they are: 
up to the mark in a given study, let them. 
lay it aside and take up something else.. 
Let the specialists examine them and act: 
upon their judgment, and what injustice: 
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is done? In talking about system and 
arrangement we sometimes almost lose 
sight of the personal element. In every 
class passed by any Faculty there are 
wide differences. We need never expect 
to see such conditions as will give exact 
equality of product. 

Principal G. M. Philips, West Chester : 
The old story about the fish adding no 
weight when put into a vessel of water 
may serve us here. Suppose we try to 
get at the facts. Is it true that any 
Normal School is appreciably breaking 
down any good publicschool? It is very 
unusual for a pupil to come to us from a 
high school, although they might come 
from the town of West Chester at small 
expense. If parents are willing to spend 
$200 a year to send a child to a Normal 
School, it is because he is not making 
proper progress where he is. The gen- 
tleman who wanted to know why so few 
Normal graduates (six per cent.) were 
teaching in Centre county, should com- 
pare figures with the twenty-five per 
cent. in Delaware county. Perhaps the 
length of term and salary may have 
something to do with that [laughter and 
applause]. 

Professor Heikes, of Plymouth: If the 
appeal is to the facts, the fact is that the 
Normal School does draw from the public 
school. One girl who has not completed 
the grammar grade goes to the Normal 
and graduates in two years; another in 
the same town, finishes her grammar 
school and takes three years in the high 
school and still needs a year in Normal 
School. Will not that Normal School 
inevitably compete with and injure the 
high school ? 

Prof. A. T. Smith, West Chester: Sup- 
pose it does take the same time to gradu- 
ate a pupil who is through the grammar 
grade and one who has graduated at High 
School, or at college for that matter. If 
special professional instruction is to be 
given, they all will have to take it alike. 
The high school or college or normal 
graduate all have to take the same course 
in medicine or law. As to the profes- 
sional character of the schools, they are 
doing twice as much pedagogical work as 
they did a few years ago. I take excep- 
tion to placing the Normal School at the 
head of the public school system. The 
high school leads to the college, and if it 
pesperes for anything beyond, it should 
be for college. The Normal School is for 
technical preparation for a specific work, 
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as much as a law or medical or divinity 
school. It is therefore aside from, and 
not in line with the regular system. 

Supt. J. M. Berkey, of Johnstown: This 
discussion would lead one to suppose that 
a large proportion of pupils go from high 
schools to Normal Schools. The fact is, 
that nearly all go from rural districts and 
schools. I am one of those who believe 
superintendents can and ought to do 
something for the Normal Schools and 
for the public schools by limiting the pro- 
visional certificate. Our best graduates 
are those who go to the Normal with 
some previous experience in teaching. 
We should encourage our provisional 
teachers to get professional training, and 
if they do not, there should be a time to 
cut them off. We need men to take 
charge of the schools of our towns and vil- 
lages, and the Normal Sohools should be 
preparing them. It might be well if the 
Normal Schools would graduate no one 
who had not at least a year’s experience 
in actual teaching. 

Prof. W. H. Detwiler, of Bloomsburg, 
said he knew a case where a high school 
graduate had failed to get into the Senior 
class at a Normal School. We might 
have sent him back to prepare at home, 
but he preferred to come here, and is glad 
he came. Some of the best High School 
graduates we get think they are benefited 
by going over the common branches at 
the Normal. Of course there is no com- 
pulsion if they can pass the examination; 
but they find it profitable. 

Supt. Taylor, of Lackawanna: I know 
from experience the benefit and necessity 
of Normal training. We find occasional 
failures in teaching among Normal grad- 
uates—generally in discipline, very sel- 
dom in knowledge of the branches. I 
should prefer the public schools doing 
their proper work, and removing the 
objection of competition for pupils. There 
is sometimes weakness in the examining 
boards; what does it mean when all of a 
class get through year after year without 
a single exception? We have heard the 
criticism that the superintendents on the 
board can prevent this; that is true, but 
the pressure the other way makes it a dif- 
ficult duty. I remembera case where on 
the first ballot there were five votes 


against a candidate, but on a second bal- ° 


lot after awhile there was but one, and 
that one a superintendent [laughter and 
applause]. The examining board should 
take care that the scholarship is right, 
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and not depend entirely on the recom- 
mendation of the faculty. 
Principal Welsh, of Bloomsburg: If 


some weak pupils slip through the. 


Faculty’s hands, the State board should 
stop them; at least the whole responsi- 
bility should not be thrown on theschool. 
It is reasonable that the State Board give 
some weight to the recommendation of 
the teachers who have known the pupils 
and kept their grade. My experience 
agrees with that already given—the fail- 
ures are in discipline rather than scholar- 
ship. Wecannot always judge exactly 
about that; but the superintendents under 
whose eye they teach can judge as to the 
kind of work they do, and should vote 
accordingly —the last speaker did just 
right, if he knew his facts. 

Prof. Cooper, of Edinboro: There never 
was an institution that some weaklings 
did not slip through. Scholarship is not 
everything either. W. T. Harris leftcol- 
lege without completing the course. 
Most of us did not know much at one 
time, but made it up afterward. Now 
about the academic work—if the Normal 
School must not teach the branches upon 
which the law says they must be exam- 
ined, where will many of them get the 
required knowledge? It is not necessary 
to go into all this fine adjustment, dove- 
tailing one school exactly into another, 
when most of the pupils will never go 
there. 

If Superintendents will lay their hand 
on their best teachers and urge them to 
take some Normal training, there will be 
full schools, and later plenty of good 
teachers. We need not wait for higher 
salaries either—Miss M. E. Coffin taught 
near her home for $12 a month and earned 
money to go to Normal School; you 
know her history—she is earning her 
$2500 now better than she did the $12 
that was paid to her at the beginning 
[applause]. The salary will come to 
those who are best worth it. 

Supt. Harrison (Luzerne): My county 
has the highest percentage of Normal 
graduates in service, and I am entirely 
in sympathy with the Normal Schools in 
their theory, but not always in their 
practice [laughter]. We are told the 
county superintendent should raise the 
standard for certificate. Should he place 
the requirement for a provisional certifi- 
cate above that for admission to the 
senior class? It is not unusual even now 
for persons who cannot pass some super- 
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intendents to go to Normal. School, enter 
the senior class, and graduate in a year. 
I agree that graduates of high or graded 
schools should not be required to go over 
work already done. I agree also that the 
standard for admission to Normal Schools 
should be raised. And I will add that 
either the Board of Examination should be 
made something more than a farce, or we 
may as well let the Faculty graduate them 
at once [applause]. For five men (seven 
now) to examine two or three hundred 
people in two or three days must be a 
farce. [Applause. ] 

Prof. Noetling: We hear objections 
that some pupils from the same place go 
to Normal and graduate in one year, 
while others from higher grades have to 
stay two or three years, and the cry is for 
‘*homogeneity.’’ How about the homo- 
geneity of the pupils? [Laughter.] There 
may be a point there. 

Principal E. O. Lyte, of Millersville: 
Every Normal School man must be grati- 
fied at the spirit and tone of this friendly 
and helpful discussion. We are glad of 
criticism, whether from friend or enemy, 
but friendly criticism is pleasanter and 
does at least as much good. We have 
drifted away somewhat from the question 
proposed by the paper, but I want to say 
concerning the ‘‘ farce’’ of examination, 
that when I sat up nearly all night not 
long ago correcting the papers, it seemed 
like anything but.a farce to me [laughter 
and applause] I believe that the classes 
are conscientiously weighed and sifted by 
the Faculty, and that the Boards do their 
duty in these examinations as well as cir- 
cumstances admit. 

Prof. Eckels closed the discussion. He 
was glad of the friendly spirit manifested. 
The Normal School and the Superintend- 
ency are twin agencies, and should work 
harmoniously together. We have got so 
far as to recognize the necessity of the 
Normal School, and the guiestion is how ‘ 
to make it the best possible. He was 
glad the majority of speakers agreed that 
the academic work must underlie the 
professional. Where the preparatory 
work can be done at home, the Normal 
School is always glad to accept that 
work. He hoped all here would do their 
best to convert those who are still 
enemies of-the Normal School, in the 
Legislature and elsewhere. 

he discussion closed, and, after some 
announcements, the Association ad- 
journed till afternoon. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





Tee session opened with music at 2 
o’clock, and selection of place of 
meeting for next year was the first busi- 
ness in order. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


Supt. Canon proposed the city of 
Newcastle, Lawrence county, and his 
description of its advantages was warmly 
seconded by Deputy J. Q. Stewart. 

Mr. D. F. Fortney presented Bellefonte, 
and hoped if we did go west next time 
we would stop in the centre of the State 
the following year. 

Supt. Mackey said he had expected to 
present Butler, but as Newcastle was so 
strongly urged, he would move that place 
be selected. ‘ 

The motion was agreed to unani- 
mously. 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


Dr. Schaeffer presented for the Presi- 
dency the name of Dr. D. J. Waller. He 
thought this was the time and place to 
express our appreciation of an educator 
who had filled with credit the highest 
place in the Commonwealth. The nomi- 
nation was received with applause, and 
on motion nominations for President 
closed. The following were named for 
the other offices : 

For Vice-Presidents—Mrs. R. H. Verlen- 
den, of Delaware Co.; Dr. A. T. Smith, 
West Chester. 

For Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

For Treasurer—D. S. Keck, Kutztown. 

For Executive Committee—J. Q. Stewart, 
Harrisburg; G. M. Philips, West Chester; 
J. M. Berkey, Johnstown; Heber Holbrook, 
Clarion; E. Mackey, Reading; Anna Bod- 
ler, Potter Co. 

For Legislative Committee—G. W. Weiss, 
Schuylkill; D. F. Fortney, Bellefonte; J. Q. 
Stewart, larrisburg; Samuel Hamilton, 
Allegheny: E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 

For Enrolling Committee—Supt. Stewart, 
of Lawrence county; Supt. Canon, of New 
Castle; Ex-Supt. Grimes, of Columbia Co.; 
Supt. Houser, of Danville; Prof. H. W. 
Fisher, Pittsburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA HEADQUARTERS. 


Dr. Schaeffer said he preferred not to 
make the motion, but wished to suggest 
the propriety of providing for a Pennsyl- 
vania Headquarters at the next meeting 
of the National Educational Association. 
Some of the members thought this body 
could afford to give $100 for that purpose. 
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Supt. Hamilton thought there should 
be a Pennsylvania headquarters, and this 


body should help the movement, if we . 


can afford it. 

Deputy Houck said the National 
seemed to be run by a few men, and 
Pennsylvania was not ‘‘in it.’’ 

Supt. Morrow said that was his im- 
pression also. 

Supt. Buehrle said it might be well for 
us to authorize our State Superintendent 
to open such a headquarters, and make 
arrangements for those Pennsylvanians 
who attend. He himself attended regn- 
larly, and everybody had an equal chance 
so far as voting went, but we had no 
organization as Pennsylvanians—we were 
like sheep without a shepherd. We 
should try to unify our delegation so that 
it could make an impression worthy of 
our Commonwealth. 

Supt. Lose said he was on the last 
nominating committee, 37 states were 
represented, and Pennsylvania presented 
a worthy candidate. 

Dr. Schaeffer: The candidate did not 
know it was to be done, and was satisfied 
with the result. Pennsylvania can get 
her proper recognition, and when it 
comes to making the programme we will 
come to the front. This year Dr. Brum- 


baugh read what was admitted to be the 


brightest paper of that day. If we stand 
together, Pennsylvania talent will tell, 
there as elsewhere. I am a member of 
the committee for next year, and will try 
to take care of Pennsylvania’s interests 
there. The management of the National 
seems to be good—the money they handle 
is spent honestly and wisely. 

Supt. Gramley inquired about the cost 
of membership—is it $4 for active mem- 
bers ? 

Supt. Buehrle said he had never paid 


‘more than $2. 


Dr. Lyte said the ‘‘active’’ members 
were those who keep up continuous con- 
nection with the body. The fee is $2 
only. 

Supt. Foose, of Harrisburg: Had Penn- 
sylvania made any impression at this 
session, we would have had the President 
next year. Wecannot afford to remain 
in the background, while the educators 
of other states organize and make them- 
selves felt. I will move that the State 
Superintendent be requested to select and 
arrange fora Pennsylvania headquarters, 
and authorized to draw upon the treas- 
urer of this Association for not to exceed 
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$100 for that purpose. The motion was 
unanimously agreed to. 
Supt. Buehrle then read the following 


paper on 
WAYS AND MEANS OF IMPROVING TEACH- 
ERS NOW IN OFFICE. 


In the presentation of this paper, it is 
taken for granted that the teacher is born 
right, that he has been ne educated, 
and that he has secured his position in the 
usual manner. It is also assumed that ina 
large majority of cases the teacher is a 
woman, and where this is not so, the com- 
pensation, emoluments, honors, or whatever 
else men look for as a reward in this life are 
on such a small scale as practically to drive 
from the teacher’s chair and into other vo- 
cations almost all young men of more than 
ordinary ability and ambition. It may be 
fairly postulated that teachers are very 
peer like other men and women; they hun- 
ger and thirst at times, need clothing and 
amusements, some of them even love money, 
and occasionally, though very rarely, know 
how to acquire it and hold on to it like 
other people, and wonderful to say, some of 
the men even dare to get married and pre- 
sume to raise a family. The perfectly na- 
tural result is therefore that Er these and 
other reasons which need not be mentioned 
here, the ladies, heaven bless them ! all ex- 
pect to get married soon, and the men will 
soon leave for business, as it is called, or 
one of the other professions. It is also un- 
derstood that the improvement here contem- 
plated does not apply to personal appear- 
ance, as teachers, especially the ladies, do 
not stand in need of that kind of improve- 
— would presume to paint the 
ily? 

All that needs therefore be considered is 
ways and means of improving the teacher 
professionally. 

Three causes additional to those alread 
mentioned are at work to render special ef- 
forts to bring this about more necessary in 
this than in other professions: first, the 
payment of a-fixed salary, not always pro- 
portioned to professional ability or success; 
secondly, employment by the public} and 
thirdly, the very inadequate preparation for 
a life work made when the profession is en- 
tered upon. Four years at college, and 
three years of strictly professional instruc- 
tion, is pretty generally uired of those 
who enter the profession of law, medicine 
or divinity, while the teacher is supposed to 
be fit for full admission to his profession 
with scholarship insufficient to admit him 
to the freshman class of a respectable col- 
lege, and a course of professional instruc- 
tion which, if pursued exclusively, could be 
completed in six months. 

The payment of a fixed salary, not always 
dependent on the teacher’s immediate exer- 
tion, also tends to check his efforts at self- 
improvement, as compared with the stimu- 
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lus afforded the lawyer in the trial of causes 
where he knows that he must su his 
opponent if he is to win his suit and add to 
his reputation. The uncertainty of the re- 
sults of the teacher’s efforts, and the com- 
plex nature of the material on which he 
operates, together with the widespread pub- 
lic opinion that special training is unnec- 
essary, and the general indifference to peda- 
gogical blundering (who ever heard of a 
suit for educational malpractice?), proves 
how much there is to induce the teacher to 
let well enough alone. If the public is sat- 
isfied, why should he endeavor to do better? 
Now the teacher, strictly — is the 
arent acting in the > ere of character 
building chiefly through instruction. He 
or she must therefore be regarded in a two- 
fold aspect—as heart and mind—loving and 
teaching, loving because teaching and 
teaching because loving. It follows natur- 
ally that the smaller the child, the more ne- 
glected the pupil, the greater the need of 
heart in the teacher. Alas, for pupil and 
teacher, when the latter is almost pure in- 
tellect! The foundlings in homes and asy- 
lums in our large cities die for want of love 
and caressing, as the flowers and plants for 
want of sunshine and moisture. Who can 
tell how many pupils in our public schools 
are blighted in heart and mind for want of 
affection? How this affection influences 
teaching, both on the part of the teacher 
and the taught!* Do we grow weary of 
toiling for those we love? Is it not rather 
a delight to do so? How the hours pass 
swiftly along while the mind is intent to 
lease by some new acquisition on the one 
or or the presentation of some discovered 
truth on the other! The teacher that has a 
great mother-heart will not waste time in 
writing notes to the parents of her pupils; 
she will go to their homes, she will look on 
their poverty and neglect, on their untoward 
circumstances, with sympathetic eyes, and 
then more than ever highly resolve that 
so far as she is concerned these poor, for- 
saken little ones shall be lifted out of their 
slough of despond, I had almost said de- 
spair, to the clearer light of purity and truth. 
here are such teachers. I have had the 
good fortune to knowsuch. It may be that 
they could not spell well enough to get a 
one in orthography. What difference did it. 
make? Life and character do not consist 
in spelling, but rather in loving, in blessing, 
in living for others. ‘‘Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori,”’ sweet and glorious is it 
to die for one’s country—is it not even sweeter 
and more glorious to /ive tor those whose 
‘angels do always behold the face of m 
Father which is in heaven’’? In this spirit 
Froebel says, ‘‘ Lass’t uns unsern Kindern 
leben ’’ (Let us live for our children). Ways 
and Means of Improving the Teacher in this 





* He who gains our heart, says Cardinal Gib- 
—_ easily commands the attention of our 
mind, 
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respect are not many—to a very large extent 
they must be born right—and yet something 
is possible even here. In the first place, 
those in charge of educational affairs, edu- 
cators in authority, and especially the pub- 
lic behind them, must insist on and show 
appreciation of these qualities in the 
teacher’s character. They must judge and 
estimate the teacher rather by what he zs 
than by what he /eaches. Unfortunately the 
beauty of holiness, the grace of charity and 
the jewel of truth and purity are not es- 
teemed as highly as the power of knowledge, 
the ability to outdo others, and the skill of 
the hyprocrite. ‘‘ People want to be hum- 
bugged,’’ said Barnum, and his success as a 
showman proved that he was right.* Men 
forget that the cherub, the angel of knowl- 
edge, is inferior in the hierarchy of heaven 
to the seraph, the angel of love. A lofty 
ideal and a high estimate of the teacher’s 
calling will exert a powerful influence in 
promoting improvement in the teacher in 
this direction. ‘‘What is more noble,’’ 
says St. Chrysostom, ‘‘than to form the 
minds of youth? He who fashions the 
morals of children performs a task, in my 
judgment, more sublime than that of any 
painter or sculptor.’’ Let the teacher 
realize that in moulding the character of his 
pupils he is creating living portraits des- 
tined to adorn not only our earthly temples, 
but those tabernacles not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. That as an artist it 
is his high privilege to attune the voices 
whose music shall unceasingly roll around 
the throne of God in heaven. In other 
words, when the teacher looks upon his 
pupils as the redeemed of the Lord, his Lord, 
whom he loves with love unspeakable, then 
and then only will he follow after the model 
teacher Jesus Christ, even in his daily occu- 
pation. Here is Dr. Arnold’s idea of this 
characteristic of a teacher: ‘‘ What I want is 
aman who is a Christian and a gentleman, 
an active man and one who has common 
sense and understands boys.’’ But what- 
ever may have been said as regards the over- 
shadowing importance of the heart, it is 
nevertheless admitted that the teacher 
teaches only that which he knows, that 
knowledge is power, and that it is a good 
thing for a teacher to grow in knowledge. 
Says Dr. Arnold, ‘“‘I do not so much care 
about scholarship, as he will have immed- 
iately under him the lowest forms in the 
school; but yet on second thoughts, I do care 
about it very much, because his pupils may 
be in the highest forms; and besides, I 
think that even the elements are best 
taught by a man who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the matter.’’ A_ greater than 
Arnold has said : ‘‘ And beside this, giving 
all diligence, add... to virtue, knowl- 
edge.’’ Fortunately, this can be done, and 
the ways and means of doing this shall 





*One of the schools of the ancient Greeks marvelled 
that men should love lies, and Bacon says, “‘ A mixture 
of a lie doth ever add pleasure.”’ 
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occupy the rest of this paper. As already 
intimated, teachers are men and women of 
like passions with others, hence, first, let 
it be made the rule to pay for what the 
teacher offers or can give, if it be but 
a dollar or two a month for each additional 
branch passed. If teachers are to improve, 
there must be some impelling motive, as in 
other professions. If additional scholastic 
qualifications are demanded they should be 
paid for. If they are not worth paying for 
they should not be demanded. 

In the second place, these qualifications 
should be taken into the account when pro- 
motions are made, and this is especially to 
be desired when a promotion brings not 
rank only, but also increased compensation. 

Thirdly, It is sincerely to be regretted 
that colleges and universities, as well as 


] other higher institutions of learning, so 


rarely improve their faculties by injecting 
into their stagnant blood some active prin- 
ciple derived from the teachers of the com- 
mon schools. Why should not a successful, 
active, learned, common-school teacher find 
it possible to attain to the professor’s chair? 

Fourthly, There should ~ a move along 
the whole line so far as the granting of cer- 
tificates is concerned. It is now twenty- 
nine years since the present law was passed. 


‘*Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.”’ 


The professional certificate should mean 
algebra, botany or biolo drawing or 
music, book-keeping or rhetoric, English 
literature or a modern language, added 
every time it needs renewal, thus graduall 
bringing all our certificates up to the ound. 
ard laid down for them by the state board 
of examiners. 

No permanent certificate should be granted 
by any superintendent to a teacher not pos- 
sessing at least as much scholarship as is 
now required to pass the junior examination 
of the district where the applicant resides. 
It is surely fair to ask whether it is not time 
to formulate, if not a law, then a course of 
action for superintendents to follow which 
would correlate the certificate granted by the 
superintendent with those of the state 
board. To accomplish this it will be neces- 
sary, first, that superintendents shall feel it 
their duty to assist teachers in their im- 
provement, to study their capacity and to 
suggest what they shouldstudy. Secondly, 
to provide courses of studv and instruction, 
appoint or secure or recommend teachers, 
and organize classes. In cities and towns 
this will not be difficult, and with the 
trolley-lines even the villages and rural dis- 
tricts can be reached. In some cases these 
meetings would no doubt also supply op- 
portunities to form acquaintanceships and 
to enjoy the social amenities of life, so much 
needed by the teacher. 

Fifthly, All these efforts can now fortu- 
nately supplemented at the summer 
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schools already established, or that will be 
established as they are needed. Why 
shauld there not be opportunities for study 
during vacation at every State Normal 
School? The gatherings need not be large 
at first. If good work is done they will 
grow, but that this may be the case they 
must be recommended to their teachers by 
superintendents, and must be as inexpen- 
sive as possible. 

Sixthly, Where the superintendent whose 
duty it is to be assistant to his teacher, not 
merely critic, enjoys the confidence of his 
teachers and is competent, he should strive 
to direct their reading not simply on a nar- 
row pedagogic basis, but broadly to educate 
them for full manhood and womanhood. 
After all, the vocation which we pursue is 
only a means to perfect us as men and 
women, and it is dignified in proportion to 
the aims with which we follow, and the 
qualifications which we bring toit. Such 
reading or study might form the subject of 
an oral or written examination at the close of 
the term, with a view solely to aid the 
teacher in appropriating the thoughts of the 
author. 

Wherever possible university extension 
courses should be attended by the teachers. 
It is a good thing to have at leant two such 
courses a year, to lift the teachers away 
from the low plane of thought necessarily 
prevalent in the school-room, and to bring 
them in contact with superior minds. 

Seventhly, The young teacher would be 
greatly benefited by forming the acquaint- 
ance and gaining the friendship of teachers 
of great ability. Whocan measure the in- 
fluence on character exerted by friendships? 
How much is often learned in a single con- 
versation! What a transforming influence 
would not a day with Socrates exert! Who 
could ever be the same weak, low-grade 
thinker, if he had walked and talked with 
Plato in the grove of Academus ? 

Eighthly, Teachers should respect them- 
selves sufficiently to manage their own pro- 
fessional affairs, and not look to men of 
other professions to teach them how to 
teach. Why should physicians, editors and 
ecclesiastics and, heaven save the mark (?), 
generals be engaged to lecture at teachers’ 
institutes and conventions? As long as we 
ourselves have no confidence in our own 
ability, how can we command the confidence 
of others, or expect young teachers to be 
fired with enthusiasm for their work, when 
there is no public encouragement given to 
marked ability? Do other professions ever 
thus invite and honor teachers at their pro- 
fessional meetings? 

Ninthly, Closely related to this pernicious 

ractice in Pennsylvania, at least, for whose 
atitude this is written, is the practice of 
ae teachers and editors from other 
states at high prices to lecture at our annual 
teachers’ institutes. The teachers must sit 
and receive, when even the scriptures de- 
clare it is more blessed to give than to re- 
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ceive. In Page’s Theory and Practice the 
evils of such a course, namely, that of mak- 
ing pupils mere passive recipients—to jugs 
to be filled, I believe he compares them— 
are clearly pointed out. Is there less evil 
when teachers are the victims? Does not 
such a course weaken and depress profes- 
sionally! Does New England or any por- 
tion of the country east or north of Penn- 
sylvania do this? Does any other state do 
it on as largeascale! Isit not time that 
Pennsylvania teachers assert themselves 
and protect themselves and home industr 
against this stupefying process, for whic 
they are but laughed at and despised by 
the very men whom they pay, and whose 
fads are imposed on them? Pennsylvania 
abounds in good teachers, the equals of any 
for sound institute work and pedagogical 
science and lore: why make them take back 
seats? Why not honor and reward their 
ability, and thus encourage them to do still 
more, to rise still higher, and thus reflect 
still greater glory on themselves, their pro- 
fession and their state ? 


Supt. J. G. Becht, of Lycoming county, 
read this paper on the same subject: 


To the superintendent, whether of city or 
county, as well as to the great body of 
teachers in the service, there is no more im- 
portant question than the one under consid- 
eration. The limit of time and of your pa- 
tience, however, precludes any attempt to 
enter into an extended discussion of it. It 
is capable of being viewed from so many 
sides and so many issues enter into it, that 
in the brief time allotted for its considera- 
tion only a cursory reference can be made 
to a few of the important phases of the sub- 


ject. 


How to help the teacher now in the ser- 
vice appeals to the State as well as to the 
superintendent. Viewing it from either of 
these two standpoints, we shall find an 
ample field for suggestion and argument. 
Without entering into detail here as to what 
the State ought to do to further the work in 
the direction of improving the teachers now 
in office, we would suggest that a system of 
supervision, closer, more compact and more 
complete than that now in operation, would 
be a substantial movement in the right 
direction. 

The cities and towns have their super- 
intendents, principals and supervisory offi- 
cers so situated that they can be in daily 
touch and constant communication with the 
force of teachers under them. This closely- 
related condition of the schools enables the 
superintendent to give closer inspection to 


‘the work of the individual teacher, and fur- 


ther furnishes the opportunity for frequent 
teachers’ meetings, in which they receive 
help from the contact with each other. With 
such opportunities for frequent visitations, 
the superintendents can encourage thé 
strong and strengthen the weak. He can 
criticise and correct the inaccuracies that 
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have urconsciously crept into the work of 
the teacher. He can suggest methods and 
devices in recitation and in government, and 
observe to what extent and with what suc- 
cess these suggestions are carried out. With 
such a close organization the superinten- 
dent can exert a power and an influence for 
the uplifting of his teachers and for the pro- 
motion of the cause of education. 

But in the rural schools and with rural 
teachers the task set before the superinten- 
dent is a prodigious one. Between the un- 
related, widely scattered and isolated schools 
of a county and the system of county super- 
vision there is a great gap indeed. Here, 
more than anywhere else, intelligent and 
competent supervision is needed. Herethe 
immediate direction of the school is in the 
hands of a director or controller who is not 
in any sense an educational expert, and who 
is not able to give time and attention to any 
but the business matters, which are often 
neglected. The best teachers are constantly 
streaming toward the cities and the graded 
schools, so that the rural school becomes the 
practice poet where the inexperienced 
and poorly-prepared teacher experiments 
upon the little lives before him. And as 
soon as he has attained a degree of success 
he seeks newer and more fruitful fields of 
labor, leaving those upon whom he has ex- 
perimented to the tender mercies of another 
tyro. 

”The rural schools need closer supervision, 
because here we find the short terms, the 
insecure and brief tenure of office. Hundreds 
of schools have never had the same teacher 
two successive years. One year the school 
may have the stimulating influence of a 
young, energetic and enthusiastic teacher, 
who, perhaps lacking the experience and 
broad scholarship so essential to success, 
yet has within himself the spirit and the 
tact to make his work effective. But the 
next year the school may suffer the blight 
of incompetency and indifference, because 
there is no adequate supervision to give as- 
sistance to the struggling beginner. 

The principle of frequent inspection and 
constant supervision obtains in every other 
co-operative business in the world. It is as 
much of a necessity in the management of 
the public schools. Think, if you please, of 
an army of a thousand or even five hundred 
men without sergeants, or captains, or col- 
onels. Such a y of men, without the 
supervision of the intermediate officers, even 
under the leadership of the most skillful 
and military genius, would be but a strug- 
gling mass, whether on. the field of active 

uty or merely on dress parade. Think of 
one hundred and fifty superintendents ex- 
ercising general supervision over twenty-six 
thousand schools, in which one million pu- 
pils are receiving instruction, and these 
scattered over forty-five thousand square 
miles of territory, and you have some idea 
of the magnitude of the responsibility that 
rests upon the State’s supervising officers. 
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Is it not strange that so much is accom- 
era under such adverse circumstances ? 
he teacher out on the bleak mountain top 
with the little band of pupils gathered about 
her, waits patiently day by day for a visit 
from the superintendent. Like the tradi- 
tional angels’ visits, without always partak- 
ing of their heaven-born attributes, they are 
of necessity ‘‘ few and far between.’’ A sin- 
gle visit to that school, made in the right 
spirit and with the desire to be helpful, will 
do great good; yet owing to the number of 
schools to be visited and the great distances 
to be traveled in order to reach them, the 
superintendent can scarcely make a second 
visit the same term to find if a single sug- 
gestion he has made has been carried out. 

The State must know that it is not enough 
to have teachers licensed and set to work. 
It must see to it that the work is properly 
directed. As long as teaching is in the hands 
of ordinary men and women, as long as 
directors are willing to accept intellectual 
qualifications as the test of a teacher, with- 
out inquiring into his experience or profes- 
sional training, just so long will close and 
competent supervision be necessary to effect 
the best results. 

What has thus been said refers largely to 
the question of legislation by the State. It 
means the incorporation into the system of 
public schools of a scheme of district or local 
supervision for the rural schools. Its ac- 
complishment may be reached only through 
an-awakening of the people to the prime 
necessity of it, and the demand on their 
part for action by their chosen representa- 
tives. 


Supt. W. A. Beer, of Clarion, read as 
follows : 


It might be a gracious thing for me to 
say that I concur with the gentlemen who 
have just spoken with reference to the ways 
and means of improving teachers now in 
service. So there is no fight on hands. 
The gentleman who read the initial paper of 
the discussion, laid some stress upon the 
supposition that ‘‘the teacher is born 
right.’’ That reminds me of the old colored 
gentleman who had heard it remarked that 
‘*teachers are born, not made,’’ and he very 
sagely observed, ‘‘ Dat’s true, boss, teachers 
am bo’n, but some ob dem ought to be bo’n 
agin.’’ And if I understand the drift of 
this discussion, there are teachers now in 
service who ought to be born again. Now, 
if it be true that teachers ought to be im- 
proved, then we have a right to conclude 
that there are people now teaching who do 
not know that a school is a process—a pro- 
cess in which the life of the teacher is uni- 
fied with the life of the pupil. If this be 
not what a school is, then what did Gar- 
field mean when he said, ‘‘Give mea log 
with Mark Hopkins on one end and me on 
the other, and that is college enough for 
me?’’ Ifa school be a process in which the 
life of the teacher is thought into the life of 
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the pupil, then it is plain that teaching is’a 
seems + which the teacher from set pur- 
pose produces the life-unfolding process in 
the life of the pupil; hence a teacher is the 
agent to direct life unfoldment in the boys 
and girls of our country. 

It has been suggested that improvement 
should be made by the united efforts of the 
teachers, by legislation, and by the indi- 
vidual efforts of the teachers themselves. 
Along these lines it might be a means of 
improving teachers if the superintendency 
of the State, headed by the State Superin- 
tendent, were organized into a State 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, to take in all the 
teachers of the State. But it is not my 
purpose to discuss that, nor shall I discuss 
the matter of needed legislation; only I 
want to say that one reason the school 
directors of the State do not more generally 
help to improve the teachers of the State is 
that they do not fully understand the work 
being done by the Department and the 
Superintendents and teachers. I think it 
would be a great step in the direction of 
improvement if the law was so amended 
that a free copy of 7he Pennsylvania School 
Journal were furnished to every director in 
the State. I think such an expenditure by 
the respective districts would be money 
well spent. I think the law should be 
made to provide directors with 7he Journal. 

Then we talk about the directors raising 
the wages of the teachers. Why do not the 
teachers raise their own salaries? Do we 
think such a thing can not be done? I tell 
you, if a young man or a young woman will 
make her work worth more money, the 
salary of such a teacher will advance. Let 
a teacher’s worth be felt in a community, 
and that community will do the right thing 
so far as salary is concerned. Teachers 
should feel that they have the power 
within themselves to control their pay, at 
least to a very great extent. 

Then, finally, if I were autocrat of Penn- 
sylvania, I would—shall I say it?—I would 
= a law upon the statute books that no 

aughter of Pennsylvania should marry un- 
til she had first taken a course in teaching. 
[Laughter.] Ah, my friends, we laugh, but 
that is no joke. ‘I want you to think about 
the influence of the mother. Who are the 
real teachers of this great State of ours? 
You know that old story of the little boy 
who was found by his mother as he was cry- 
ing on the doorstep of his home. In re- 
sponse to his mother’s inquiry of the cause 
of his crying he said ‘‘ That man hit me.”’ 
‘‘“What?’’ asked the mother. ‘‘ That man 
hit me,’’ was his reply. His mother’s next 
question was, ‘‘ What man ?’’ and the boy’s 
answer was ‘‘ That man who stays here Sun- 
days.’’ Deplorable was the truth, but the 
boy did not know his own father, because 
business kept him almost constantly away 
from his little ones. Yet we would educate 


the fathers and be indifferent about the 
mothers. 


Who are the real teachers of this 
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great Commonwealth? The mothers. Let 
such measures be taken that every mother 
shall know something of the process of 
teaching the unfolding mind. Why will we 
be heedless of the fact that thousands of the 
mothers of this State exist from day to day 
not knowing that there is such a thing as 
spiritual development to lift up their chil- 
dren and make them to enjoy more life? The 
mothers of this State should each feel that 
their station is a high and holy one. They: 
cannot all goto Normal Schools or to col- 
leges, but they could be required to read in 
the common schools a course of work that 
would give them at least the beginnings of 
the teaching process. Something ought to 
be done in this direction, for every girl 
ought to be taught that sometime, some- 
where, she may be a priestess called to offer 
her son a sacrifice upon the altar of her 
country, and she should be made to feel that 
in that hour it will be a noble thing for her 
to say with the Spartan mother, ‘‘Come 
back, my son, with your shield or upon it.’’ 
These observations, fellow teachers, may be 
out of the usual line, especially the last, but 
I have referred to a condition fraught with 
such far-reaching consequences that I trust 
you may each give it some thought. It 
seems to me that the education of our girls 
so that they may be teachers in their homes, 
teachers of their own children, touches the 
very heart of the great problem of education. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The Chair appointed the following 
committees : 

On Election—Prof. Noetling, Supts. 
Gramley, Keith and Hockenberry, Prof. H. 
C. Sterner. 

On ee ee Coughlin, Bodler, 
Morrow, Prof. Howell and Dr. Lyte. 

The Association was now divided into 
three ‘‘ Round Table Conferences.’’ The 
first, on Grammar and High Schools, 
was held in the auditorium, and its pro- 
ceedings have already been given in full 
in the August number of Zhe Journal. 
The others follow: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

This Section met in Room H, and was 
in charge of Miss MARGARET Mc- 
CLoskEy, of Lock Haven. The first 
paper read was by Miss Josephine Ha- 
zeltine, of Wilkesbarre, on 

QUALITIES OF THE SOIL. 

The foolish farmer, the man of one idea, 
who wasted time, money and energy in his 
protracted effort to make sweet potatoes 
grow upon a rocky hillside in the far North, 
has his counterpart in one and another of 
our educational doctors. Each is too often 
a wild theorist, who leaves out of account 
such essential factors as climate and the 
qualities of the soil. 
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True progress consists in the appeeition | ask if Nature has done well or ill in thus 


of newly-discovered principles which make 
for the amelioration of the human race, and 
any educational method which does not ful- 
fil this function, which does not conduce to 


the true and harmonious development of |; 


the mind, is far more to be deprecated than 
a vicious style of dress or habit of living 
which impedes the healthy development of 
the body; for these latter are sins, for the 


‘most part, committed voluntarily after we 


have the power of choosing for ourselves, 
but the former has to do with creatures who 
cannot voice their misery, who cannot give 
tongue to their lack of understanding—who 
are wholly in our power. I am aware that 
any deviation from a prevailing method 
scandalizes the masses. I foresee that I 
shall run counter to many of your dearest 
prejudices. I am aware, too, that what I 
say can only be true in all its entirety to 
me, and shall feel thankful if only occa- 
sionally I may find my thought parallel to 
ge own. Given, then, the soil, enriched 

y the experiences of six years—an in- 
ventory taken of its resources, the question 
resolves itself into two heads : 

1. What shall we sow? 

2. When shall we sow it? 

If the soil is — and the time right, we 
need spend but little energy in arranging 
the details of sowing. 


i It is well, however, 
not to sow too thickly. Wewill take the in- 
ventory first, if you please. Memory active, 
its impressions deep and lasting. You will 
feel like telling me that children are noto- 
rious for their forgetfulness. But I answer 
that it is only when crammed to repletion 
that they exhibit this tendency. Then, we 
have a marvelous power of imitation de- 
rived through their sense of perception. 
Reason but slightly developed, and that 
only when applied to things with which 
they are perfectly familiar. 

Memory and imitation have both been in 
such bad odor for the last few years that 
one has need of considerable courage to 
dare to draw them from their long retire- 
ment. We hear so much about creative 
power, originality, etc., that we are led to 
ask if one must not take in in order to give 
out, and if, after all, imitation does not 
precede creative power? 

In the realm of plants, we find that 
nature stores up in the cotyledons, and in 
tubers, and other ways, material with which 
to carry on the work of growth until she 
can turn around, as it were, and avail her- 
self of her resources from the air. What if 
the plant refused to make use of its ready 
material? Shall we then discard the powers 
ready to our hand, or shall we utilize them 
at once? And here we are led to ask the 


= Why are children such imitators ? 
ecause, having no experience, the child is 
resource by which 

Here, too, we 
Using a power 
No need to 


thrown back on the on 
he can obtain knowledge. 
have cause and effect. 

strengthens and develops it. 


} 


; using her power, usin 








it in her easy tran- 
quil manner, ‘‘ unhasting yet unresting.’’ 

Let us go yet a little further, and punc- 
ture, if possible, this inflated mass which 
oppresses us. What proportion do you 
think we imitators bear to the originals? 
If a picture, which do you prefer, a good 
imitation or a poor original? What would 
be the general effect if every one originated 
for himself? For Kant says, ‘‘ You must 
act on that principle only which you would 
wish to become a universal law.’’ Can you 
create originality ? May you not by seeking 
to suppress the imitative faculty suppress 
the main active faculty? Why do men ap- 
preciate originality if not because of its 
scarcity? Would our admiration be the 
same if every one were original? If the 
imitator finds it hard to originate, do you 
imagine the original thinker finds it any 
less hard to imitate? Can you suppress 
originality ? Can you suppress imitation? 
Should originality be cultivated only in 
childhood, and dropped like a useless in- 
cumbrance when adult life is reached? If 
not, may I ask where you got the cut of that 
latest pair of sleeves, and how came you by 
the style and general appearance of that new 
four-in-hand? And why, pray, do I hear 
every piano in town tinkling forth ‘‘ Sweet 
Marie,’’ ‘‘After the Ball,’’ or ‘‘ Ben Bolt’’? 
Lastly, how far do we apply our much- 
vaunted originality in our methods of teach- 
ing ?- Try to imagine, if you can, the curious 
shifting of forces if, say to-morrow, each 
teacher began to invent her own methods ! 
If I might be allowed the paradox, I should 
say that the originality of most people lies 
in their power of imitation. 

Now for Memory. We said that the 
memory of young children, as a rule, is deep 
and lasting, unless overloaded. And this is 
true, for we realize every day how vivid our 
recollections of long ago, and how compar- 
atively indistinct those of a few weeks.or 
even days. I shall not say ¢vain the Mem- 
ory, but use it. I believe you understand 
this distinction. Make it work, not only 
for to-day, but somewhat for the future. I 
shall not invent something for it, but shall 
have work for it which will provide all the 
training it needs. Above all, let Memory 
work in its legitimate province, or it will 
work in that which is illegitimate. 

Let me illustrate. I once witnessed in a 
training school an elaborate explanation by 
children of why we invert the terms of the 
denominator in the division of fractions— 
that solution beginning something like 
this: ‘‘One is contained in three-fourths 
three-fourths times,’’ etc. I afterwards dis- 
covered that many of those children were 
ignorant of the power of: multiplication to 
increase, or of division and subtraction to 
decrease. And yet their very emphasis on 
certain words would almost lead one to 
think they understood it perfectly. A youn 
girl once told me she learned and recite 
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every proposition in her five books of . 


Geometry by heart, without understanding 
the reasoning process at all. Whenever we 
encroach upon soil not yet fitted for cultiva- 
tion, how surely does memory rush to the 
rescue, thrusting herself forward in unsus- 
pected places, and so deftly counterfeiting 
Reason, that only an experienced eye can 
detect the cheat ! In our mad rush after the 
thought in reading, we have found children 
not only mouthing over words not present 
in the lesson, but cunningly inserting whole 
paragraphs of their own. 

Having dismissed for the present this part 
of my subject, I may proceed to discover, if 
possible, how far we adapt our instruction 
to the quality of our soil. 

A child must have Reading, for a famili- 
arity with this branch opens up to him all 
the treasures of knowledge. He must have 
Number, because calculation is involved in 
the most ordinary transactions of life. He 
must have Spelling and Writing in order to 
express himself by means of symbols. Of 
these four branches Reading is unquestion- 
ably of the first importance, and whichever 
way we approach it, is largely a matter of 
memory. Number in all its relations con- 
sists of certain mechanical processes, in- 
volving chiefly the memory, and the appli- 
cation of those processes to the business of 
life, involving chiefly the reason. Unques- 
tionably the former precedes the latter, for 
memory is active for the former as reason 
for the latter. Not only this : how are we 
to calculate unless we know our process? 
Spelling is acquired in two different ways, 
one way, that of perception, is invariably 
used by children having a keen eye for pro- 
portion, location, etc. When this is lacking, 
as it sometimes is in young children, the 
memory takes up the work, and this is as it 
should be. The position of each letter in 
the word precisely as it occurs in the word 
is learned by heart, always commencing at 
the left and proceeding to the right. Mem- 
ory is working in her legitimate province. 
Stop and watch yourself as you are writing, 
and you will find pecans” thinking each 
letter as you write it, showing unmistak- 
ably that every letter must be retained in the 
memory before ever it is reduced to the 
automatic action. 

What shall I say of Oral Spelling? Dare 
it be spoken in this august presence? I 
have read in a work on glaciers that a man, 
or a horse, or any object, when lost in a 
crevasse, would in the lapse of years re- 
appear at the top, and one can easily see 
how that can be, the ice constantly melting 
at the top and forming new at the bottom, 
the preserving qualities of the ice complet- 
ing the seeming miracle. I think it is much 
the same with oral spelling. We have 
sought often enough to drop it deep down 
in the crevasse of oblivion, but it has a 
strange dogged, persistent way of reappear- 
ing at the top, as finely preserved as ever, 
and ready for another season of daylight. 
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Concert spelling I should not approve, not 
for the reason that its sing-song manner 
— offend my fastidious ears, but because 
it does not afford the teacher the opportun- 
ity of testing the ability of pupils, and so 
becomes practically worthless. Writing is 
a mere matter of imitation, and should be 
acquired thoroughly during the first two 
years. Common sense alone would teach 
us that the script alphabet, both small and 
large, should be perfectly familiar before 
attempting to write words, much less sen- 
tences, without a copy. 

Now what have we been about practically 
during the last fifteen years ? I will attempt 
an answer. We have allowed reason to 
erp the acquisition of the processes in 
number. We have exacted written language 
before the child could possibly familiarize 
himself with the fifty-two arbitrary char- 
acters necessary to written spelling. Did 
it ever occur to you that the acquisition of 
four entire alphabets by a child of six years 
is no laughing matter? We have exacted 
movement in penmanship before the child 
knew where he was to move to. We have 
exacted a knowledge of perspective before 
the child could carry the cup or the spoon 
to his mouth without spilling. We have 
exacted at six an amount and quality of 
singing corresponding to the development 
of the voice at ten, notwithstanding natural 
immaturity, notwithstanding the contagious 
and other diseases with which the little 
ones are afflicted, and which by some 
strange fatility affect the vocal organs one 
and all. Much of the teaching of vocal 
music in the first grade may be likened toa 
man possessing a beautiful tool, who, 
while having constant recourse to the grind- 
stone or file, deliberately chooses to mar its 
beauty and efficacy by a ruthless violation 
of those principles best calculated to pre- 
serve its integrity. One does not mow into 
a stone-heap, nor chop into a nail, nor saw 
through a bolt. We surfeit him with an ava- 
lanche of botanical terms before he becomes 
familiar with the name of the object in 
common use. We think we are teaching 
him to observe scientific phenomena when 
we pelt him with the sun, moon and stars ; 
when we fling at him the hail, the snow, 
the fog, the birds, the seasons, the rain, the 
sunshine, the ocean, the flowers; when 
spheres, cubes, cylinders, oblongs, triangles, 
circles, prisms, horizontal lines, vertical 
lines, oblique lines, parallel lines, peer at 
him impudently at every turn; when 
worms, bugs, caterpillars, grasshoppers, 
butterflies, grampuses, salamanders of every 
kind, seem somehow to have attained a 
prominence not in harmony with their 
usual retiring dispositions—when our 
window sills and desks seem to have 
acquired more the appearance of a modern 
stone quarry than anything else. Oh! for 
an ‘‘ X ray’’ that would lay bare to us the 
little digestive apparatus of the brain, 
after all this gorging! I fancy we should 
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open our eyes, not so much at the hetero- 
geneous mass which had effected an eti- 
trance there, as at that which had zof 
effected entrance, and was conspicuous by 
its absence. 

Teachers, I have noticed that whenever 
any attempt is made to reverse the order of 
nature, whenever more is required than can 
be supplied, this attempt is characterized 
. by a complexity of machinery, a mountain 
of material, which completely obscures the 
object to be obtained. 

fancy some one saying, What would you 
have in the first year? I answer, Reading, 
writing, spelling and number. Of reading, 
word-getting principally. Of number, the 
processes one a/a time, beginning, of course, 
with addition, counting and writing num- 
bers. Some one insists that all this is too 
mechanical. My friend, you cannot elimi- 
nate thought from any mechanical process. 
Once master it, and the child is free to pro- 
ceed to the application. But, you will say, 
these four branches are too prosy—we must 
have something to sugar-coat them so they 
will ‘‘go down easy.’’ Teachers, these 
branches need no sugar-coating, for they 
contain their own hidden sweetness. Don't 
you remember that little old brown school- 
house in the country, and the old arithme- 
tic with its solid pages of division problems ? 
Don’t you remember how they used to slyly 
put the remainder for the answer, so that 
you had to go through the whole process 
relying only on your power of calculation, 
instead of copying easily the figures of the 
answer; and how, after several long, hard, 
knotty ones, they used to slip in such a 
lovely, sweet, cunning one that came out 
‘‘even,’’ just to give one a chance to take 
breath and have a little fun; or like a piece 
of cottage pudding after the bread, butter 
and substantials; or like a little bright red 
streak of cloth among the dismal grays and 
browns? And then when you came to mul- 
tiplying the last subtrahend, how your 
heart beat as you placed pertly down the 
duplicate of the first figure, and then the 
next, and the next, ending up with a grand 
climax, a salvo of artillery, as it were! Or 
don’t you remember the long row of maids 
and urchins, standing up to spell in the 
old, old way; and how you had been head 
the day before, and occupied the place at 
the foot; and how you didn’t feel afraid of 
but one boy in the class, and how he stood 
between you and glory that day?—a boy 
with light, watery, gray-blue eyes, pants 
turned up at the bottom, one suspender 
upon which alone rested a weighty respon- 
sibility, buttonless sleeves, a shock of yel- 
low hair indicating at least three crowns 


and several cow-licks, bare brown legs lib- 
erally tattooed with brier-scratches, and 
how the word came down the class, now 
faster as it collided with the boy who did 
not know, and who did not know he did not 
know—now slower as it approached the boy 
who did not know and who knew he did not 
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who knew and 
knew he knew. One breathless minute, one 
long quivering sigh, and your heart sinks 


know, and reached the bo 


like lead. Was it well with the boy who 
succeeded? Yes. Was it well with the girl 
whose hope was snatched from her at the 
last minute? Yes. It is good to succeed, 
and it is good to. fail. Nature adjusts these 
things. It is the everlasting ‘‘survival of 
the fittest.’’ No lack of thought then, nor 
interest, nor emotion, nor healthy emula- 
tion. It is not the fashion for children to 
go above one another now-a-days, for fear it 
will stimulate an unholy ambition! They 
must—ah me!—they must ‘‘ love knowledge 
for its own sake!’’ And yet in adult life 
we find each one intent on distancing his 
fellows. Each one here to-day has his own 

rivate ends to gain, I mine, you yours. 

his élement of emulation disguises itself 
in many ways, but it is there and ‘‘ will not 
down.”’ 

Shall we have modeling? No; many 
things which might be good if we had but 
one child to educate, become unwieldy and 
ridiculous if attempted with fifty or sixty. 
You remember Rousseau and his Emile, 
and the cake which he took as a prize. 
Well, we might have to multiply cakes in- 
definitely. Rousseau would spend a half 
day, tire himself out, get lost in the woods 
and his — also, in order to teach the 
points of compass; but it would prove a 
totally different matter if he were dealing 
with -half a hundred of the Pennsylvania 
boys of to-day. Then Emile, you know, 
was arich man’s son, and had twenty-five 
years for his education, while our pupils, 
many of them, leave school at the end of , 
the third year. So far as regards modeling, 
even were it not unwieldy, the recent dis- 
coveries of science in regard to the com- 
munication of disease have rendered it 
dangerous for children to work with 
material that has been handled over and 
over again by others. Not only dangerous, 
but uncleanly. 

Drawing? Printing and writing involves 
about all the drawing a child of six needs. 
A few simple objects may be drawn, not in- 
volving a multitude of new terms, or a cart 
load- of material. Perspective and fore- 
shortening are beyond any ordinary pupil. 
He cannot see it, and as a proof of what I 
say, witness the pitiful subterfuges to 
which we resort to make him see it. And 
it is imitation after all. A few grades fur- 
ther up and we can dispense with all this 
paraphernalia. The soil is not right. One 
of the absurdities that you hear now-a-days 
is that a child must not copy drawings, be- 
cause it will be reproducing what others 
have seen. It will be admitted that a child 
may learn to play on a musical instrument, 
but it does not follow that he must compose 
his own music, nor invent and build his 
own piano. He may calculate his problem 
in mensuration, and miake use of those 
never-to-be-forgotten decimals, 3.1416, and 
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.7854. It does not follow that he must 
understand the process by which they were 
obtained. Franklin indeed brought down 
lightning from the clouds, but he may 
thank the long-tailed Chinaman for his 
kite. A child can learn more by copying a 
oo picture than you can tell him in a 
week. He aims low and hits his mark, and 
there is no waste of ammunition. There is 
keen training of the eye, too, in proportion- 
ing his picture. Suppose he copies a pic- 
ture of a branch and trunk of a tree. When 
he comes to draw from nature he may re- 
member the method of drawing a branch, 
and apply it to his future drawing. 

But you will say I am evidently working 
for the teacher’s convenience. I am. This 
popes may be construed into a distinct plea 

or the teacher. I have learned to look 
askance upon any method which is origin- 
ated or adopted solely for the child’s benefit, 
or because ‘‘the children do so love it.’’ 
A surfeit makes all methods equally 
nauseous. Besides, I shall toss back to you 
the oft-repeated phrase, ‘‘As the teacher is, 
so is the school.’’ A teacher all worn toa 
shadow with the manipulation of material, 
energy all absorbed in rolling goes 
dropping boxes, cracking sticks (and light 
fingers) is in no condition to teach. A 
child under such restraint is in no condition 
to learn. But you will say, He must have 
the muscular sensation developed. True, 
but he will peter it much quicker with 
his marbles, his balls, his blocks, his apples 
and cherries, than with the material we pro- 
vide him. Color! you say. Sense impres- 
sion of color, certainly. But he will get it. 
No need for you and me to strike an attitude 
before an ordinary 4x4 square of colored 
paper, forbidden to call by its name a color 

e knows perfectly well already! No need, 
I say, so long as the earth is covered with a 
green carpet, or the trees with foliage, or 
the sky blue, or the sun, moon and stars 

ellow or blood red! Shall we teach Nature 
in the first year? No. Nature teaches her 
own everlasting, immutable laws without 
our help. The a teacher has a broad 
field if she study well human nature, and 
of that there is ever Lrg 4 and in sufficient 
variety. Henry David Thoreau threw out 
of doors three pieces of limestone because 
they had to be dusted every day, and built 
himself a hut in the woods in order to ob- 
serve Nature. Rousseau and Petrarch 
avoided cities as they would a pestilence, 
and plunged into the country. Their but- 
terflies came not out in March, their cater- 
pillars roved not up and down in ceaseless 

itation confined within the narrow walls 
of a perforated = menage ‘box. They had 
—what I fully believe we help to deprive 
our children of—an appetite; an appetite so 
overpowering that they did not say, ‘‘ Come, 
Nature, into these four walls,’’ but they said 
rather, ‘‘I will goto Nature.’’ They wanted 
the rustling of the leaves, the golden glint 
of the sunshine, the fragrant breath of the 
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flowers. Alas, by the time we get nature 
into the school-room it is artificial Nature 
taught in an ostentatiously simple manner! 

But you say, All children cannot go to 
thecountry. I answer, it is better not to be 
taught at all in some things than to receive 
wrong impressions. I have heard of a man 
who sent his son to a patent incubator to 
learn the habits of the barn-door fowl! We 
think we are leading children to make dis- 
coveries by teaching ‘‘science,’’ but the 
discoveries they make at our instance are 
too often of little worth. We,dig the train, 
prepare the fuse, yea, even lay the match 
conveniently near; the child touches it off 
and produces the explosion. Then we say 
he makes discoveries. It is imitation this 
time, working in an illegitimate province. 
For always a discovery is a discovery. 

Music! How can a child sing when ve 
often he has but one tone and that the ordi- 
nary conversational one? Morals! Yes, by 
example, but not by asking him how old he 
is the first day of school. Shall we teach 
him his alphabet in order? Yes, I shall say, 
‘* Little Emile, here is a nut for you to crack 
when you are older.’’ I utilize his memory 
for the present, but I have in mind for him 
a big thick book, which, if he have the in- 
stincts of a student, he will consult oftener 
than any other save one. Shall I spend 
laborious days and sleepless nights tryin 
to discover some way to make him rea 
with expression? No. When his vehicle 
is complete the load will move on readily. 
Then I could not keep him from reading 
with expression if I would. Besides, how 
much will he ever read aloud? A constant 
use of oral language corrects errors of ex- 
pression, as soon as the mechanical difficulty 
is removed—just as the constant reading of 
good books corrects errors in language. 
But he will.stumble, you say. Let him 
stumble. I prefer that he should stumble 
when he is little and it is proper and becom- 
ing, than to stumble when he is older. And 
I prefer audible to inaudible stumbling, for 
I can the sooner lend him a hand if he fails 
to pick himself up. 

What a positive faculty we have for pro- 
nouncing upon small, totally unimportant 
matters, and magnifying them until one 
would think the whole structure of educa- 
tion depends upon their instant elimination. 
I will tell you what is no secret toa primary 
teacher, that these least important matters 
are the very hardest to deal with; and a law 
of good primary work is, to carefully look 
into causes when you find a thing more 
than ordinarily stubborn. You may say 
that the subject may not be presented prop- 
erly, and I answer that a subject which does 
not respond to a plain method is untimely. 

Do you say my statements and arguments 
smack of the lumber-room, and cobwebs and 
dark places? I answer, I actually bring you 
the very latest, and I prove it by all the laws 
that govern the decline or revival of modes 
of thinking. Memory, so long degraded, 
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has been lost for many years at the bottom 
of the glacier, close neighbors to Imitation, 
and I should like to add common sense— 
Memory, so long held up to us as a sort of 
necessary evil, but one we could hardly 
afford to dispense with. Give them wel- 
come, primary teacher, for they are our most 
werful allies, the prime ministers of child- 
ood, the valets of maturity. Forbid that I 
should wish reason, or thought-getting, or 
creative force, or perspective, or music, to 
go down and take their places. I wish 
rather that they should step up into their 
proper spheres. That time will never come 
when a child will be born with experience, 
nor with reason, for he reasons trom his 
experience; but the time does come when he 
is running over with what he has _—— 
experienced, imitated; then stand ready to 
direct the overflow. Then we will have 
creative force. And close in the wake of 
the proper adjustment of labor to mental 
wer comes that simplification of methods 
for which the primary teacher has so long 
sighed. There are good men and true who 
are now looking toward this desirable end, 
and there is a hope that the general top- 
heaviness of many of our methods may 
prove their own downfall. The morbid 
craving for the marvellous, which charac- 
terizes many of our modern methods, is the 
scourge of the teacher and the children. 
The unification of subjects has not produced 
the results claimed for it. As during the 
period of gothic architecture the whole of 
Europe was dotted with its flying buttresses, 
its fretted sky-lines, and the eye became 
sated with its complexity, then followed 
the plain solid architecture of the Renais- 
sance, so it is hoped our educational meth- 
ods may likewise have a Renaissance. 
Teachers, let us look to it that every par- 
ticle of child labor has the unmistakable 
trade mark of child effort. Let us not seek 
to cloak all the little imperfections of child- 
hood. Of a truth they are not imperfec- 
tions, but perfectious, and to the true 
primary teacher they are beautiful. Let us 
not seek to produce phenomenal readers, 
nor lightning calculators, nor any other ab- 
normal swelling, for the teacher knows only 
too well the price paid for them. Let us 
seek to have regard only for what zs, not 
for what appears. So that in fact the most 
wonderful school shall be that in which 
there is nothing wonderful. If there is one 
last word which I would leave with you, and 
by which I would be remembered, it is this: 
implicity, and again Simplicity, and still 
again Simplicity; for by this and through 
this we may observe the truest respect for 
“the qualities of the soil.’’ 


Miss Ida S. MacMullan, Bethlehem, 
Pa., read the following paper on 
NATURE STUDIES IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


I know very well at the outset that you 
are in sym y with me on this subject of 
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‘‘Nature Studies,’”’ and it becomes a very 
rare privilege to look into your faces, and 
feel that the hour has come when we can 
bring to each other the simple experience 
and the great significance of this most im- 
portant topic. 

Colonel Parker has sent some queries to 
educators, among them these: ‘‘Is it desir- 
able tostudy nature?’ ‘If so, is it more 
desirable than other studies?’ G. Stanley 
Hall thus: replies: ‘‘What else is better 
worth? (The study and love of nature is 
the root of everything. In pagan history 
we read descriptions of trees, birds and other 
natural objects. Man’s original religion 
was based on nature, and science must be 
grounded there. The great scientists were 
country boys, whose observation of nature 
was begun in earliest youth. History, re- 
ligion, art and literature are all based on 
nature. If we lose it, we lose the very heart 
out of our education. It is the unfailing 
muse from which the poet, the painter, yea, 
the musician, have drawn the songs, the 
scenes and the harmonies which are ever 
lifting us above sordid care and selfish 
aim. All nature is one. We recognize a 
bond of union between all manifestations of 
life. There is a sympathetic feeling in the 
air.’’ 

Knowing that you realize the importance 
of this study, I ask now all teachers, Do 
you love nature really and truly out of 
doors and in the school room? Or are you 
still a stranger and an alien from her in- 
most temple: 

The child from its infancy unconsciously 
loves and lives in and with the who/e of na- 
ture. Froebel, the lover and student of 
childhood, saw and appreciated the sym- 
paey existing between the child and all 
ife surrounding him. Reading Froebel’s 
‘‘Education of Man’’ we find the little 
botanist in the child of the garden who 
wishes to assist inthe weeding. The father 
leads him to distinguish the plants from 
the weeds. As he separates them, he ob- 
serves the difference between the coloring 
and the form of the leaves, the odor of the 
plants, etc. The botanist again appears in 
the forester’s son, who observes the differ- 
ence in the growth and properties of the 
trees. Froebel sees the minature mineralo- 
gist in the child who discovers a pebble 
that makes white or red marks on a board. 
We are introduced to a little zoélogist when 
the child comes to us with a twig on which 
the caterpillar has spun his cocoon ; again 
in the child who watches the snail slowly 
creeping along carrying his house upon his 
back. Thus nature cannot but furnish 
means for the awakening of the spiritual 
growth ; likewise the inborn poetry of the 
child is called to light as he associates with 
the birds, trees and flowers. 

Every one is interested in nature now 
more than formerly, yet it-is a sad fact that 

ple are fond of getting nature second- 
and, to read about nature. The spirit of 
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botany is where the fiowers grow, of zodlogy | 
where creatures thrill with the joy of , 


being, of geology where the rocks are found, | 


of astronomy in the silence of the open air 
—silent, save the music of the spheres. 

A lack of knowledge of the subject-matter 
for nature study is the mountain of diffi- 
culty in most primary rooms. Study the 
subject-matter of your nature work until 
you have something you desire to teach. 
O busy teacher, go to work to master your 
subject, whatever it may be, that you may 
have the interest that will breed interest in 
the child. You will become so interested 
in it yourself that it will be a pleasure to 
impart what you know; and en- 
ae making discoveries yourself, you will 

wise enough to let your pupils travel 
over the same delightful road and discover 
for themselves. You will lead where they 
will gladly follow. 

You ask how you are to gain a knowledge 
of the ae subject-matter, and where 
you are to find help. I answer that you are 
to open your own eyes to the world of truth 
and beauty about you first, learn from the 
children themselves next, and seek the 
help to be found on every hand in books, 
magazines, papers, museums. 

‘Nothing can take the place of out-door 
work with the teacher. Once out of doors 
with your children, your own sincere inter- 
est in the things about you will awaken 
theirs as nothing else can.) Aside from this, 
the freedom from restraint, the liberty to 
express themselves with as much noise as 
they like, wakes the whole child up. His 
mind is at its best, because his soul is with 
you as well as his body. 

No one, however well disposed, can get 
very near to forty or sixty of her little ones 
at one time, and the teacher needs to get at 
the very hearts of her little people if she 
wishes to go into the world they love, hand 
in hand withthem. Therefore let me sug- 
gest to take a class out at atime fora half 
hour or even an hour after school during 
the pleasant weather. Take time to study 
with your children the shading of the 
flower, the veining of the leaf, the pearls of 
dew on the grass blade ; take time to watch 
tne trees in their grandeur, the stretch of 
meadow, the sparkling stream, the cloud 
mountains, the sunset glory. When you 
see a caterpillar on plant or tree, capture 
him and place him in a box half-filled with 
earth and fasten a netting over the top. 
Take care also to break off some leaves of 
that aa lant. Keep tlie caterpillar 
supplied with food, and then watch and 
wait, and you will surely be repaid for your 
trouble. And when the marvelous chyrsa- 
lis appears, and finally the butterfly—ah ! 
there are few pleasures like the pleasure of 
that experience. 

Suppose a teacher with some knowledge 
of birds and a genuine interest in their fall 
migration should take a few of her children 





out for an after-school walk. They may 
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see several birds, note what they are doing, 
learn the names of one or two not beat ss 
known ; and on the way home find and pos- 
sess themselves, child-fashion, of such 
things as mountain-ash berries,acorns, burrs, 
cones and pebbles. The teacher with gen- 
uine interest and sympathy examines the 
treasures, and in a few words, when the 


child-heart is warm and open, explains. 


something of their nature and purpose. 

On the next day the story of the walk is 
made into a reading lesson, the discoveries 
and teaching in it are now emphasized. 
Would not such a lesson be of absorbing in- 
terest to the children and worth the read- 
ing? For your reading lessons you will 
have something to say about the leaves, 
acorns, and milk-weed pods, which is worth 
writing on the blackboard. Such sentences 
as, ‘‘ The apple is red,’’ ‘‘It is round,’’ ‘‘It 
has a stem,’’ will not satisfy you very long, 
as you remember that the children siveaie 
know so much, and that there are other 
things concerning a little red apple-worth 
knowing, worth reading, and worth re- 
membering. Use the golgén days of oppor- 
tunity to bring in stores for the winter. 
Let the children themselves, with your 
presence for inspiration, gather the nuts, 
twigs, soils, grains, seeds, and stones which 
you are going to study later. Thus when- 
ever we can teach out of doors, have school ex- 
cursions, substitute real flowers for their 
. growing ones for picked samples, 
iving for dead animals, dead ones for stuffed 
specimens, the environment of nature for 
that of the school room, we foster the true 
love of nature. 

‘*That is a hard doctrine’’ do I hear some 
one whisper? Yes, but virtue will be its 
own reward in rich results. The teacher 
will know her children better, enjoy them 
more, gather with them a rich store of ex- 
perience, and discover in nature’s own way. 
Asa result she will have a basis for school 
work which will make the hours spent in- 
doors much happier and more profitable. 
She will have gaihed for herself added 
strength rather than added fatigue. 

If a teacher watches for and siezes these 
opportunities she can often teach in five 
minutes more effectively than in, fifteen 
minutes of regular class work. /Forin- 
stance, Harry brings before school some- 
thing which is an object of interest to him, 
and therefore to her. She shows it to the 
children after school begins and, because 
they are as interested in it as Harry, she 
quickly writes its name or a few sentences 
about it on the board. Or in the morning 
talk something is said about frost, snow- 
storm or wind, which arouses a keen interest 
and desire to talk. From this subject- 
matter while interest is at white heat the 
skillful teacher makes a short reading les- 
son that makes a deep impression. Some- 
thing happens at recess, at noon; a bird 
flies in through the window, a moth comes 
out.of a coccoon, a spider drops slowly down 
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from the ceiling on his gossamer thread ; 
all these things awaken the child’s interest, 
and the wise teacher uses this tremendous 
power to move the educational wheels, in- 
stead of letting it go to waste. 

There is no wrt sensor A in Nature Study. 
In September we have the Autumn flowers, 
the golden rod and aster. Begin with the 
thought of the flower needing to be at the 
top of the stem to get the light and sun- 
shine, and when October comes and the 
flowers are a little harder to find, there are 
the autumn leaves. Never teach little chil- 
dren that autumn is a time of death and 
decay. A much prettier thought is that 
that the leaves, having finished their work 
on the tree, are going down to the ground 
to cover seed or plant. In November fruits 
suggest themselves. During the Christmas 
onl New Year season we have the evergreen 
trees. 

As we go on in the winter months 
changes in the atmosphere are very notice- 
able—then is the time for our studies of the 
weather. I wonder whether we are all 
familiar with the little crayon weather 
chart. In the early spring mornings the 
bushes will be alive with insects, and very 
soon our work with the birds will begin. 

Thus we go on until the spring flowers 
are with us, and all the way along we make 
a perfect chain and sequence of events, help- 
ing the children to connect the life around 
them and to see it as a whole. Not botany, 
but plant life ; not zodlogy, buf the habits 
ot animals as seen by association with them; 
not ornithology, but the study of the little 
home in Branch Avenue. 

Let the teacher train the child to regard 
nature from both standpoints—to see the 
evidence of law, order, symmetry, sequence; 
and to watch the development from stem to 
leaf, then to flower, the succession of ger- 
mination, growth, maturity, fruitage, and 
on to germination again ; and at the same 
time lead him to drink in the beauty of form, 
color, to cherish as beloved objects the 
dainty fern leaf, the fragile lily, the brilliant 
flowers of the garden, and the sweet denizens 
of the fields. Study in the same manner 
the animal and the mineral world, seeing 
both what science reveals and what the 

eener intuitions of the poets discover. 
He will ‘find tongues in trees, books in 

“the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything.”’ 

Talk about homes in nature. ‘‘ The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
heaven have nests.’’) Where does the bird 
get materials for nest building ? the variety 
of nests? The squirrels build nests in 
holes ; how did the holes get in the tree? 
Where do the twigs and grasses come from 
which help to form the nest? The homes 
of the rabbit, the ant, and the bee form 
pretty subjects of thought. The cotton 
gown, the linen table cloth, the woolen cap, 
the silk tie, each has its story to tell to the 
ear that listens. The sun with its heat, 
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light and chemical power; the stars with 
their constellations, the moon, her light, 
phases, eclipses—children take special inter- 
est in the heavens ; the air, why we breathe, 
need of its purity ; the winds, causes and 
their benefits, the work they do for us on 
the water and on the land ; coal, kinds, use, 
how obtained, its origin; minerals; fish ; 
shells are not rare, oysters and clams can 
easily be had; insects, mosquitoes and 
cockroaches are — too plenty; many 
rare opportunities belong to the city child 
to see different nationalities of men—each 
one of these furnishes a worthy theme. 
Children shonld be stimulated to think of 
the unseen power shown in the wind and 
wave as well as the bird and flower. 

Cin city schools the out-door work is limi- 
ed; but even here are sparrows and pigeons 
about the street, with birds in the parks ; 
seeds are plenty and fruit is always obtain- 
able, pense one are possible; the 
grasshopper is bound to make himself con- 
spicuous in city and country alike.) Prof. 
Scott was quoted as saying there was 
enough material in any city back yard for 
scientific nature study, if teachers had eyes 
to see. 

A prominent educator who at one time 
taught in a country district was asked, 
‘What part of your life as a teacher has 
left the most pleasant memories?’’ ‘‘ Oh, 
the walks we took at noon in search of 
snails ; the collection of leaves we pasted on 
cards; the insects we noticed; and the 
flowers we gathered to decorate our bare 
room. As I meet my former pupils, now 
men and women, how they do recall and 
remember these walks!’’ No school time 
taken, for the common-sense practical di- 
rector insisted that no time should be taken 
up with such nonsense, and would doubtless 
have been better pleased if the noons had 
been spent at figures, reading and spelling. 
No; I simply showed my interest in what 
was of interest to me, and the children 
caught it, just as they catch anything from 
the mumps to cigarettes, and from polite be- 
haviour to honesty and truthfulness. He 
said, Now that the fruitage has come 
what am I to decide? Emphatically that 
there is no more important branch of edu- 
cation for the children of our country dis- 
tricts than acquaintance with Nature. They 
are farmers’ sons and daughters, and in 
time will be the owners of these farms and 
orchards. In no way can you better hel 
them to happy, successful lives, than to cul- 
tivate by abe and example a loving in- 
terest in the natural objects and phenomena 
they will always be among. Follow John 
Burroughs’ advice, ‘‘ let children soak them- 
selves in the atmosphere of nature.’’ 

Vacation! Momentous are its possibili- 
ties! Can we as teachers do anything to 
keep its varied influence in right channels? 
Yes, much. Have a sociable talk with the 
class before the end of the term as to what 
science work they have liked best, leading 
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up to the idea that each choose some one 
thing to collect or observe during vacation, 
to tell and show the rest about next fall. 

Why was the world made full of light, 
glowing with lavish wealth of color? Why 
are we surrounded with beautiful form in 
flower, fruit and tree, in all living creatures, 
in the very stones and rocks, and in the 
sculptured gardens of the hills? Why 
should flower exhale fragrance, and moon- 
pe oe lend to the scene already fair the 
glamour and witchery of fairyland? Is all 
this wonder planned by an all-wise Father 
for the pleasures of the few? Oh, no! but 
for the uplifting of all His children in ad- 
miration of His handiwork. What differ- 
ence whether this bit of river bank is mine 
or thine? I see it daily; I drink in its 
beauty, inhale the fragrance of its flowers, 
take to heart its lessons of peace, and in 
this appreciation I own the best this 
precious bit of earth and water can give, 
and it is mine! 

A friend whose childhood had been spent 
near the town and who had loved the old 
trees all her life passed by one day with her 
pupils. ‘‘Do you see my elm tree?’ she 
said, half conscious of her expression of 
possession. Thechildren exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
Miss Rose, I didn’t know that was yours ?’’ 


‘*Yes,’’ she said ‘‘it is mine!’’ ‘‘ Why, do 
you own the land?’ ‘‘No.’”’ “Did you 
ever own it?’’ ‘‘No, never.’’ At last a 


light broke over the face of a little eight 
year old girl. ‘‘Miss Rose,’’ she said 

uietly, ‘‘do you mean you like it, and 
that is why itis yours?” ‘‘ Yes. my child, 
that is just it.”’ 

Dear teachers, value rightly your influ- 
ence. You are privileged above all others. 
Hearts are open to you which not even the 
pastor or priest can enter until it is perhaps 
too late. 

O how blessed is the child whose eyes, ears 
and heart have been opened to Nature, for 


‘‘Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee 
Saying: ‘Here is a story book 
Thy Father has written for thee.’ 
‘* ‘Come wander with me,’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod, . 
And read what is still.unread 
In the manuscript of God.’ 
‘* And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 
‘*And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song 
Or tell a more marvelous tale.’’ 


When Agassiz had his first class of 
students at his museum in Cambridge, he 
set before each student a pile of shells or a 
collection of fishes, or some other subject of 
study, and told them to find out what they 
could about them by observation. He did 
not give them text-books to read, with 
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ready-made classifications, but set them to 
classifying for themselves. Their observa- 
tion might be inadequate, their classifica- 
tions might be crude, but whatever the im- 
mediate practical outcome of the study, the 
habit was formed to see for one’s self. Some 
of these students became distinguished 
naturalists. 

The Great Teacher spake ‘not without a 
arable, and in this we see our clue for the 
ind of conversation with our children. 

Let them see the face of Nature, but also the 
face of the Father; and that is the thought I 
would leave with you as the foundation- 
truth of all nature work—the love of beauty, 
of harmony, and of co-operation; the senti- 
ment that grows out of it in the children’s 
minds, that everything in its place is good, 
that everything is working for everything 
else, and that there is no selfishness any- 
where through nature. 


There was no discussion of either pa- 
per, and the conference closed. 


os 


RURAL UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 








HIS Conference was held in Room M, 

and was in charge of Miss ELIZABETH 
LLoyp as chairman. The first exercise 
was the following paper by Supt. J. M. 
Berkey, of Johnstown, on 

GRADED WORK IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The management of country schools is a 
theme of frequent and earnest discussion. 
To those who work in and for them, their 
environments, conditions and possibilities 
present a problem which challenges the 
most thoughtful and continued study. 
Eminent educational theorists have evolved 
systems. of gradation and outlined courses 
of study for the rural schools. But these, 
like ‘‘Locke’s Grand Model’’ for the scat- 
tered pioneers of the Carolinas, lacked 
adaptation to existing’conditions, and have 
failed of satisfactory results. Many practi- 
cal educators, in close touch with rural edu- 
cational life, have wrought out plans of 
management and outlines of work peculiarly 
adapted to local conditions and needs. 
These systems, however, vary as greatly as 
the ss experiences and the individual 
thought of those who have worked them 
out, and as-a rule extend no farther and 
continue no longer than the direct personal 
supervision of the projectors. 

It needs no argument to establish the 
fact that in our own State, standing, indeed, 
in the front rank of educational thought 
and progress, we have as yet no common 
basis of management, no course of study, no 
unity of plan in the correlation of studies 
for the country schools. And yet, there is 
scarcely a county in the State that has not 
done something in the line of unifying and 
systematizing the school work in the rural 
districts. The State Department has neither 
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helped nor hindered this feature of county 
supervision, but has permitted: (and wisely, 
too, I think) each superintendent or local 
school board to adapt or adopt a system of 
grading best suited to local conditions. 
Inasmuch, however, as the rural schools 
have essentially the same work to do 
throughout the State, something might be 
gained if cqunty superintendents could 
unite in a common plan or system of grad- 
ing, which should be sufficiently flexible to 
bend to local conditions, while giving to all 
the benefit and the stimulus of united 
thought and work. A system that would 
permit, not require, adoption and adapta- 
tion by local school authorities, would give 
strength, permanency, and guiding help to 
individual effort, and lessen greatly the cost 
of the necessary appliances and forms. Just 
how much State direction and control might 
aid in this work I am not here to discuss. 
I only know that the policy of our honored 
leader in the school work of the State is in 
complete accord with the spirit of our sys- 
tem of papers education. Pennsylvania no 
more needs a mandatory, exacting and un- 
bending course of study forall her schools 
’ than she needs a State seriés of text-books 
for every district, ete. Our school system 
is a good one; great in its achievements : 
greater still in its possibilities, because it 
gives the widest possible latitude for indi- 
vidual development and local direction and 
control. Under existing legal provision the 
schools of any district may be rich fountains 
of knowledge and culture. At the same 
time we must admit they may be so man- 
aged or mismanaged as to be but indifferent 
book-shops. But it is the conscious privi- 
lege and possibility of development and 
progress, without the official dictum of 
‘“*Thou shalt’? or ‘‘Thou shalt not,’’ that 
gives to every superintendent, every teacher 
and every district the greatest stimulus to 
advancement and the highest attainments 
in work and worth. The schools are what 
the geeple want them to be; or rather, what 
the leaders in school work want them to be. 
While individual districts, and even coun- 
ties, may suffer for a time because of incom- 

tent or unworthy leaders, nevertheless, 
it is this feature of local self-control and 
direction that gives to our school system its 
abundant and overflowing vitality, and as- 
sures to the system as a whole its acknowl- 
edged merit, as compared with the systems 
of other States. 

While, theréfore, we recognize the abiding 
and stimulating principle of school manage- 
ment, and yield the freest personal liberty 
in supervision as in teaching that may be 
consistent with associated work and work- 
ers, the tendency towards some degree of 
system, unity and gradation in our rural 
schools is so plainly manifest that it must 
be recognized as vital to the continued de- 
velopment of our system of education. Let 
us find, if we can, the fundamental basis of 
gtadation in rural schools, a possible and 
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practical plan for the uniform classification 
of pupils m such schools. 

iG the cities and towns, because of their 
educational needs, led the way in graded 
work, the district management sought to 
apply the same general system of grading 
in country schools. Not a few have been 
the attempts to use the city course of study, 
with its eight or ten years of distinct grade 
work, in the one-room school, with the result 
of bringing into it greater chaos in classifi- 
cation and work than had previously ex- 
isted in its non-graded condition. The city 
course of study, if properly arranged and 
adapted, grows out of the actual condition 
and needs of city school work. Sothe course 
of study for the country school must be a 
distinct product of rural educational condi- 
tions and reeds. And when once we are 
willing to give to the country school equal 
thought, time, talent and supervision with 
the schools of denser population, they need 
fear no comparison with the best of the city 
schools. 

The difference between the city and coun- 
try school is rather the difference in teaching 
power, length of term, and school facilities, 
than from any necessary advantage in 
closely-graded work. The isolated one- 
room school is not necessarily undesirable 
or insufficient for the training of youth. 
With an inexperienced and incompetent 
teacher, haphazard work and a short term, 
it is, indeed, a sorry place for the mental 
and moral evolution of childhood. But the 
fact that it has pupils ranging from six 
years to twenty is not in itself an element 
of weakness or a disadvantage to any ay 
As for myself, Iam willing to take m y 
from the closely-graded town school and 
send him to a country school of thirty or 
thirty-five pupils, provided. he may have 
the benefit of the same teaching talent and 
equal conveniences, facilities and length of 
term. The boy in the country school is in 
constant touch with those above and below 
him in grade work. He lives in an atmos- 
phere of varied thought and knowledge. 
By unconscious absorption and self-activity 
he learns to think and know and do for 
himself. And he comes out of the elemen- 
tary school, if not quite so well informed as 
his city cousin, yet stronger and better in 
the essential elements that enter into suc- 
(cessful living. With the district high 
school, now a part of our system, I verily 
believe that equal educational privileges 
with the cities are accorded every rural 
home, and that no one need to ‘‘go to town”’ 
to get a common school education. 

But our country schools yet lack in effici- 
ency and genuine worth, because for the 
most part they lack in competent teaching, 
adequate supervision and systematized 
oak Our theme has to do with the last 
item only. And while system in classifica- 
tion and work will not-compensate for poor 


_ teaching or weak and inadequate supervi- 


sion, it will aid greatly in- strengthening 
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and directing along right lines the work of 
the individual-school; it will stimulate con- 






tinued attendance and study on the part of . 


— unify and harmonize the otherwise 
solated work and workers in rural schools, 
and multiply many times the directing 
power of the superintendent. 

The country school needs system as well 
as the city school, and neither needs any 
more system than is necessary to put in 
proper co-ordinate relation the work of suc- 
cessive terms and teachers—system that 
shall leave to every grade and teacher the 
widest possible latitude in matter, method 
and individual development. Whatever is 
more than this is but the sounding brass of 
lifeless,soulless, worthless school machinery. 

The one-room school has all grades of 
gpa but they may easily and naturally 

arranged in three divisions—primary, 
intermediate and advanced—each division 
covering about three years of school work, 
and marking more or less distinctive peri- 
ods of child life. The first period is devoted 
largely to objective and illustrative teach- 
ing, with a very limited use of text books. 
The second period contemplates a thorough 
drill in fundamental forms and facts, and in- 
troduces the pupil to a proper use of the ele- 
mentary text-books. The third period is 
given mainly to thought development, 
scientific classification, and correct habits 
in reading and study, the advanced text- 
books being used and completed. While 
the development of thought and expression 
is the fundamental aim throughout the en- 
tire course, the work must be so divided as 
to harmonize with the recognized psycho- 
logical principles of the sense-hunger of 
early childhood, the fact or memory-hunger 
of youth, and the thought-hunger of mia- 
turer years. Designating these divisions by 
the readers in common use, we would say, 
the primary division includes all pupils in 
the first and second reader grades; the in- 
termediate division includes the third and 
fourth reader grades; and the advanced 
division includes all pupils beyond the 
fourth reader grade. 

With three distinct divisions we already 
have a graded school; but effective class- 
work requires further grading. This may 
be secured by classifying ~— along two 
distinct lines of study and development— 
language and arithmetic. Language in- 
cludes the ability to get and to give thought, 
and embraces reading, spelling, writing, 
uavegs proper, and in some degree nature 
study and history. Arithmetic includes the 
facility in handling numbers and the power 
of seeing relations, and includes arithmetic 
proper and the development of clear and 
accurate reasoning along all lines. Makin 
reading and arithmetic the basis of classifi- 
cation, we may have a first and a second 


awe in the primary division, a third and a 
ourth grade in the intermediate division, 
and a fifth grade in the advanced division. 


The grades should be distinct in reading 
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and arithmetic, and with these as centres 
the other branches may be co-ordinated. 

In reg pace | the studies for the rural 
schools, I would leave no blanks anywhere. 
Boys and girls in the | pees division can 
learn certain forms of expression, simple 
illustrations in number, plain truths and 
facts in nature, easy lessons in hygiene, 
fanciful fable or simple biography, when 
properly adapted and taught, quite as well 
as at any subsequent period. As a matter 
of course text-books need not be used, 
separate classes, even, need not necessarily 
be formed, but the beginnings of all the 
common school branches may be taught in 
the primary division, while we have text- 
books in reading only, and distinct grade 
work in reading and numbers. With a few 
— suggestions, lines and limitations of 
work, we would let the teacher find the 
matter and adapt the method. 

This plan of grading with the synopsis of 
grade work is indicated in the following 
plan, which is but the outgrowth of my 
own observation, thought and work in and 
for the country schools. [See next page. ] 

Out of this grading and co-ordination of 
studies, classification and programme must 
take form. Under ordinary conditions, the 
daily classes may be formed as follows: 

Reading—Five classes; seven recitations. 
The first and second grade each two recita- 
tions, combining spelling, writing and 
language. The third, fourth and fifth 
grades each one recitation. 

Spelling—Two classes; two recitations. 

viting—One general writing class and 
one period. 

Language—Three classes (two with text- 
books); three recitations. 

Arithmetic—Five classes (three with text- 
books); five recitations. 

Geography—Three classes (two with text- 
books); three recitations. . 

History—Two classes; two recitations. 

Physiology—Two classes; two recitations. 

In the primary, division, elementary 
geography, physiology and history may be 
combined in. one | sagen daily lesson, giv- 
ing each branch due prominence in succes- 
sive recitations. 

This outline of classification, which here, 
as even it has been in my own supervision 
of country schools, is merely suggestive. 
But I know it is practical and adapted to 
actual conditions and needs. 

It provides for about eighteen recitations 
above the primary division, which although 
requiring much attention and direction in 
seat and class-work, the actual recitations 
for these grades are necessarily short. TE: 
whole daily programme should give th: 
primary pupils at least four regular recite - 
tions, the intermediate division five or six, 
and the advanced division seven recitations 
exclusive of the general writing class. 
[Seat work. ] 

An important auxiliary in the grading of 
the conntry schools is the record left by 
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each teacher for his successor. The true 
report, when properly made, should show a 
complete record of the work and grade- 
standing of each pupil in attendance, with 
such recommendations for promotions as 
are deemed advisable. The report should 
also contain a complete and accurate record 
of the text-books used by each pupil and 
the needs of a school as a whole in the line of 
supplies and books for the succeeding term. 
It may also contain such general informa- 
tion concerning the management and work 
of the school as will be of practical benefit 
to the board of directors and the succeeding 
teacher. In my own experience, I have 
found it most satisfactory to have a common 
form for the entire county, and require each 
teacher to send his completed term report to 
the county superintendent immediately after 
the close of the term. The reports from each 
district, after being carefully examined, 
were sent to the respective secretaries of 
school boards, by whom they were placed in 
hands of the newly elected teachers. 

This feature of the graded system may be 
varied to suit local conditions, but it must 
be faithfully and fully carried out, to the 
etid that each teacher may understand just 
what has been done by his predecessor, and 
where his work should begin. 

Graduation in some form is a natnral and 
legitimate outgrowth of graded school work. 
Properly regulated and guarded, it will 
prove a healthful stimulus to regular and 
continued attendance, and a strong incen- 
tive to further study and higher attain- 
ments. The value and the effective tendency 
of any system of graduation, however, de- 
pend very largely aeee the spirit of super- 
vision, and the standard set by the authori- 
ties who control the matter of graduation. 
A common school diploma may mean much 
or little. It may be a helpful and healthful 
stimulus to work and worth, or it may be a 
stumbling-block or delusion to ambitious 
young people. Here, too, I would place 
the power of control and direction in the 
hands of the faithful superintendent, who 
should have no ambition and no interest 
but the improvement of all the schools of his 
county. 

The successful grading of country schools 
requires quite as much thought, attention 
to details, official and effective direction, as 
any other line of school management. The 
principle of grading is, I believe, vital to 
substantial progress and successful super- 
vision; the plan of gradation is a matter of 
local control and adaptation to existing 
conditions. But this line of school work, 
now so plainly prominent throughout Penn- 
sylvania, that under wise and efficient lead- 
ership, shall bring the rural school to a 
higher standard of worth, and make them a 
more potent factor in the training of youth 
for future citizenship. 


President Smith emphasized the im- 
portance of the teacher leaving a record 


for all our sixty-seven counties? He be- 
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behind on going away, that will enable his 
or her successor to start intelligently. 

Supt. Beer said the record should be 
kept in the school register. Then the 
different grades can be kept together, and 
show exactly where each pupil is, and 
such a record cannot well be lost, as is 
often the case where notes are kept as 
loose papers. 

Supt Hamilton said that some of our 
weaknesses had come from pupils taking 
what studies they pleased, which 
amounted sometimes to some of the 
branches required by law failing to be 


taught; the pupils, or their parents for’ 


them, classifying themselves—this was: 
worse before we had the text-book law; 
and that the same work was often gone 
over again and again, to the disgust and 
discouragement of the pupil. ° 

Supt. Taylor, of Lackawanna, said a 
course had been in use in nearly all the 
schools in his county; the pupils who 
completed it, after examination by their 
teachers, were summoned to the county 
seat for a day’s examination by the 
Superntendent, and those who passed 
received diplomas. It has been a success. 

Supt. Bodler had just introduced the 
course, atid could not yet give results. 

Supt. Weiss thought a good ungraded 
school with a live teacher was better than 
a graded school. The pupils have a 
chance to learn by listening to the classes 
above them, and the teacher gets better 
acquainted with the children and can get 
in more individual work. 

Supt. Slotter said there was no great 
difficulty in the introduction of a course 
of study where the Superintendent has the. 
confidence of teachers and directors. 
Since he had put in practice the plan of 
giving diplomas, many pupils had re- 
mained in school a year or two longer in 
order to complete the course, who would 
otherwise have left. 

In answer to a question whether it 
would not be well to have a uniform 
course for the state, Supt. Berkey thought 
that could hardly be successfully done. 
The system of gradation outlined in the 
paper made less work for a superintendent, 
rather than more, and under it there was 
a perceptible increase in the percentage 
of pupils over sixteen years of age. 

Supt. Hamilton: If Supt. Berkey’s 
course has been proven good for the 
thirteen counties where it has already 
been adopted, why would it not be good 
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lieved it would do good to have such a 
course printed in every report book sent 
out from the State Department. 

After some further discussion the Con- 
ference closed. 








WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


.EFORE the hour for the evening ses- 

sion, the members enjoyed a fine concert 
on the school campus by the Bloomsburg 
Cornet Band, which pleasantly filled up 
the interval. The arrival of the Governor 
was announced, and the auditorium was 
soon crowded to its full capacity. After 
music by the Normal orchestra, Governor 
Hastings was introduced, and spoke as 
follows: 


THE GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS. 


The history of the development of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania is of more than ordi- 
nary interest. It throws a flood of light on 
many events that intimately concern the 
general history of the Commonwealth. The 
educational policy of William Penn and 
the causes which, in his early day, rendered 
it somewhat impracticable ; the early efforts 
of his descendants and of the several church 
denominations to establish schools; the 
gradual commingling of nationalities and 
religious denominations in the establish- 
ment of neighborhood or common schools , 
the long continued fight for free schools ; 
the measures adopted to perfect free school 
law; the educational revival of 1854, and 
the subsequent growth of the system otf pub- 
lic instruction; the establishment of Normal 
schools; the education of teachers, and the 
generous provision made for the orphans of 
the heroes of Pennsylvania who sacrified 
their lives to preserve the Union — are 
events in the history of our educational de- 
velopment which should make every patri- 
otic citizen of the Commonwealth proud, 
concerning, as they do, the inmost life of 
our social and political system. 

While the several religious denominations 
represented by the early settlers built school 
houses and maintained many schools—and 
church and school were planted together in 
almost every locality where a congregation 
of Christians of like faith could be collected 

‘large enough to sustain them—yet the 
number of schools established in this way 
was entirely inadequate to the accommoda- 
tion of all children who desired an educa- 
tion. 

In proportion to population the schools 
were fewer in the oldest settled parts of the 
‘State. As the people moved west into the 
Cumberland Valley, along the Susquehanna, 
the Juniata, and over the Alleghenies, in- 
termingling socially and in business, out of 
common toils, commop privations, common 
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dangers, and common interests, there nec- 
essarily came to be common schools. 

The Revolutionary War not only united 
the whole people into one body, but its 
results stimulated enterprise and quickened 
intellectual activity. The number of schools 
in all parts of the States rapidly increased. 
Without any controlling law, and therefore 
without any system, but prompted by the 
desire to obtain at least some education for 
their children, guided only by the light 
which experience in an American wilder- 
ness furnished, limited always by poverty 
and scanty surroundings, our fathers built 
school houses, employed teachers, and sent 
their children to school as best they could. 
At the time of the adoption of the common 
school system in 1834, there were at least 
four thousand school houses in the State 
built by voluntary contributions of the 
people who wanted their children to get an 
education. 

Such schools were at that day almost 
without precedent. They were established 
only from necessity, but, as the people of 
different denominations mingled more and 
more together, their sectarian training and 
customs of exclusiveness acquired across 
the sea, began to wear away, and they 
finally discovered that neither race, class, 
creed nor sect need stand in the way of the 
union of all in the education of their chil- 
dren. 

The growth of common school education 
is indigenous to Pennsylvania. They sup- 
plied the educational needs of the different 
communities. They formed a common 
bond of union, and their logical work was 
the moulding of the population into a com- 
mon nationality. The free school, the 
church, and the intellectual and moral de- 
velopment of the people, are the corner- 
stones of our country’s existence. Governor 
Mifflin, in 1790, wrote with the pen of 
prophecy when he said in his first message: 

‘To multiply, regulate and strengthen 
the sources of education is, indeed, the duty 
and must be the delight of every wise and 
virtuous government; for the experience of 
America has evinced that knowledge, while 
it makes us sensible of our rights as men, 
enforces our obligations as members of so- 
ciety.”’ 

Two years later he urged the establish- 
ment of public schools as follows: 

‘‘As education indirectly unites with 
courts of justice in producing an habitual 
obedience to the authority of the laws, and 
in preserving the peace and order of society, 
it will not be improper here to express a 
wish that the establishment of public 
schools, contemplated by the Constitution, 
may receive favorable attention; for, con- 
sidered merely as a matter of policy, it is 
better to prevent than to punish offenses ; 
and the diffusion of knowledge, elevating 
the sentiments, and confirming the virtue 
of the —— is the safest, the best instru- 
ment that government can employ.”’ 
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Governor McKean followed in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor in urging the legis- 
lature to carry into effect the provision of 
the Constitution concerning the education 
of the poor. . 4 

On the first day of March, 1802, the Gov- 
ernor approved an Act, the first of its class, 
making provisions in a general way for the 
education of poor children gratis, but it was 
soon discovered that it would not answer 
the intended purpose. In the hope of over- 
coming the obstacles met with in applying 
it, another Act was passed in 1804:as a sub- 
stitute. This latter measure also was con- 
sidered an incomplete fulfillment of the 
Constitution, and the Act of 1809, with the 
same title and aim as the Acts of 1802 and 
1804, was more carefully drawn, better 
suited to the circumstances of the case, and 
consequently longer-lived. 

This Act did not provide for the establish- 
ment of a single school, nor did it attempt 
to regulate in any way the existing schools 
it proposed to patronize. But its negative 
character was not its worst feature; it com- 
pelled parents to make a public record of 
their poverty, to pauperize themselves, a 
to send their children to school with this 
invidious mark upon them. Its practical 
defects were apparent from the first to the 
friends of a general system of public educa- 
tien, and among the most prominent of 
these was Governor Simon Snyder. In his 
message of 1810 he quotes the Constitu- 
tional provision requiring the establishment 
of schools throughout the State, and again, 
in his message of 1813, he spoke strongly 
and emphatically on the subject. 

In 1817, foreseeing the necessity of an ex- 
amination of the teachers, and the supervis- 
ion of schools, he recommended: ‘* That 
some mode be prescribed by law for ascer- 
taining the qualifications of those who 
offer to instruct or 

Governor Findlay in his message of 1818, 
Governor Hiester in his message of 1821, 
and Governor Shulze in 1823, urged liberal 
legislation in the interest of free schools. 

in 1824, an Act was passed repealing the 
Act of 1809, and all special Acts relating to 
public education except those constituting 
the First and Second Districts of Philadel- 
phia and Lancaster, and providing, accord- 
ing to its title, ‘‘more effectually for the 
education of the pe? gratis, and for laying 
the foundation of a general system of edu- 
cation throughout the Commonwealth.’’ 
There are no records to show that this Act 
ever went into effect; it met with violent op- 
position,and was repealed in 1826 and the Act 
of 1809 restored. But some of its principal 
provisions show that, in theory at least, it 
did what it purported to do—laid the foun- 
dation of a general system of public educa- 
tion; and it contained some of the leading 
provisions that were in substance incorpor- 
ated into the free school Act of 1834, and 
that are found in the school laws of the 
present day. 
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The early growth of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools is shown by the following 
statistics: In 1819 there were 10 schools, 10 
teachers and 2,845 pupils; in 1834, 20 
schools, 31 teachers, and 6,767 pupils; in 
1843, 214 schools, 499 teachers, and 33,130 
pages in 1883, 465 schools, 2,168 teachers, 
and 170,948 pupils. By way of contrast, let 
us examine the report for 1894, and we find 
Philadelphia with 2,988 schools, 2,988 teach- 
ers and over 200,000 pupils. 

I am afraid that the people of this State 
do not fully realize the marvelous transfor- 
mation which has taken place in the educa- 
tional movement during the past fifty or 
sixty years. ° 

Forty years ago there were 1,525 school 
districts in the State. Now there are 2,432. 
Forty years ago the number of schools. in. 
the State was 10,186. To-day we have 24,- 
564. Forty years ago 488,000 pupils were 
registered in the public schools. To-day 
they number over one million one hundred 
thonsand. Forty years ago the State ap- 
propriation amounted to $156,389. To-day 
the State p< wl py for the support of 
the public schools is five and one-half mil- 
lions. This does not include the annual ap- 
propriations to Normal Schools or other ed- 
ucational institutions. 

The establishment of free schools in Penn- 
Sylvania was not the work of a day or a 
night. Nor was it the work of any one 
man. The system finally adopted, and of 
which we now so proudly boast, was not a 
direct importation from any other State or 
any other country. The principle of free 
education, of course, was not new, but our 
system was and is different from all others. 
It grew up in ourown soil. It is the pro- 
duct of native forces. : 

Every year there comes to us a vast army 
of people of all races and languages from 
the Old World. What shall we do with 
them ?. You have seen them, and know what 
many of them are like. Many of them make 
the best of citizens. Some of them are in- 
capable of knowing of our institntions or of 
the duties and responsibilities of American 
citizenship. This is a new problem for the 
public school. My attention has lately been 
called to the fact that twenty-nine national- 
ities were recently represented in one of the 
public schools of New York city. The 
school is reported to have been Grammar’ 
School No. 23. There were in the primary 
and grammar departments of the school. 
thirteen hundred children, and there were- 
represented among them the following na-- 
tionalities: Hebrews, Italians, Germans, 
Irish, Greeks, Russians, Poles, French,. 
Scotch, English, Welsh, Swiss, Chinese, 
Sicilians, Assyrians, Tunisians, Japanese,. 
Congo West Indians, Cubans, Norwegians,,. 
Swedes, Austrians, Hungarians, Herzego-- 
vinians, Wallachians, Moldavians, Egyp-- 
tians, Danes and Armenians. 

It is not probable that any other city in 
the world can offer a more interesting study 
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in cosmopolitanism than this, and it is com- 
ing down to the dynamic principles of this 
complex, concrete American nation to learn 
whether these foreign elements are capable 
of being assimilated by our public school 
system and turned into the ranks of Eng- 
lish-speaking” citizenship. I believe it is 
time to raise the standard of American citi- 
zenship, and to insist on both a capacity and 
a desire on the part of the would-be citizen 
to become a part of our great economy. 

The General Assembly has not forgotten 
to repair, when necessary, the educational 
structure for which it has provided so liber- 
ally. Last year a law was enacted making 
the schools absolutely free from sectarian 
intrusion. 

Another enacment of the last legislature 
provides that no boy or girl within the bor- 
ders of the Commonwealth shall be allowed 
to grow up in ignorance, even though the 
parents be thoughtless or avaricious or crim- 
inal; and it is made the duty of those in 
charge of the public schools to see that all 
children come under their beneficent influ- 
ence, or that of some other educational in- 
stitution. It is as much the duty as it is 
the right of a community to protect itself 
against ignorance and vice by the proper 
training of youth as it is to punish crime. 
Nearly one-half of the States in the Union 
have made such provision in different de- 
grees and on various plans, and all recog- 
nize the principle. Its application in Penn- 
sylvania will mean increased number of 
schools and teachers, as has already become 
evident in the city of Philadelphia, where a 
surprising percentage of children of school 
age are shown never to have been in a school 
at all. I believe it to be our duty not to let 
a single child grow up in ignorance who 
is capable of becoming an intelligent and 
good citizen. If our country is to prosper, 
and grow greater and stronger, it must be 
by the intellectual and moral development 
of the on-coming generations. 

Notwithstanding the generous provision 
we have made for free education, there is an 
inequality which I would like to see re- 
moved so far as may be. In our cities and 
many of the smaller towns we have ex- 
cellent high and graded schools, bringing 
opportunities for higher education to our 
very doors. In the rural districts it is dif- 
ferent, and here is one reason for the dis- 
position to get away from the farm to the 
town. And yet if we add together any two 
or three of our greatest elements of wealth 
—coal and iron, railroads. and commerce, or 
others—they will not equal in value the 
great agricultural interest of Pennsylvania; 
and that interest, fundamental as to all 
others, must be cared for. I am in favor of 
bringing the high school into the farming 
districts (Applause), and if the Legislature 
shall so provide by law it will be esteemed 
one of the highest pleasures and honors of 


my life to attach my signature to the bill. 
(Applause.) We did not have high schools 
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in Clinton County when I wasa boy. The 
other day at St. Louis, after we were through 
with our politics for the day, five of the 
Lamar Township boys, who were living in 
as many different States, spent a pleasant 
hour together, recalling the old times when 
a path through the snow to the school-house 
was broken with a saw-log; when we 
triumphed over ‘‘stalling’’ the teacher with 
a sum in compound proportion, and after- 
wards barred him out of the school-house; 
when we picnicked in Matthew Brown’s 
woods and he chased us out at the point of 
the pitchfork; and when we ran off to Carlisle 
and got into Uncle Sam’s uniform, and our 
fathers followed with an order from Gover- 
nor Curtin and a hickory stick, and we went 
back to our books in Rote’s school-house 
sadder but wiser boys. Those were good 
times, and we recalled them with pleasure. 
The difficulty in that school—and I am 
sure it is a fair sample of many other schools 
in the State—was that the ‘‘ big scholars ”’ 
would start at the commencement of the 
winter session, in the beginning of the 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and gram- 
mar, and before the term ended were 
‘‘through the books’’ and knew about all 
that was to be learned from them. The 
next Fall we would begin again in the same 
school-house in the beginning of the same 
books, with a new teacher, and come out 
again in the Spring, having mastered just 
what we accomplished the year before. It 
was a kind of an annual revival of the old 
text-book knowledge, and after having been 
repeated successively for a number of years, 
became as tiresome as it was useless. Had 
there been a high school provided for the 
more advanced scholars of the three or four 
neighboring townships, the farmers’ boys 
would have had the opportunity to get as 
good an education as the town boys and just 
as free of expense. It might have kept the 
farmers’ boys in the fields during the sum- 
mer, instead of driving them to the centers 
of population for the balance of their lives. 
Our free schools must march abreast of the 
times. When cities are turning their high 
schools into free colleges, I want to see the 
townships, the rural districts, have high 
schools equal to the best. Think of a fine 
high school building in the centre of forty 
acres of virgin timber, with a meeting hall 
like this one, for the common use of all the 
adjoining townships, the school-rooms fitted 
up with all the needed appliances, the work 
ot education in the hands of teachers equal 
to the best, and the boys and girls who have 
finished in the common schools gathered in 
this higher school to spend the winter 
months in profitable study,—and all free— 
free to rich and poor; and if the snows were 
deep or weather bad, and distance too great 
for those not strong enough to face the 
blasts of winter, let there be a public con- 
veyanice to bring such pupils to the school. 
This is not impossible. Another million 
per annum would go far towards-realizing it. 
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There is a great deal in the way we spend | 


our school money. There are some districts 
whose schools have not been benefited by 
the increased appropriation. There are peo- 
ple who are not wise enough to see that 
when they use the money of the State to de- 
crease their individual school taxes they are 
exonerating themselves at the expense of 
their own children. (Applause.) I think 
the time may come when all school districts 
will find it advantageous to raise from 
among their own levies as much school 
money as the State gives them. No man 
appreciates the privilege and responsibility 
which he enjoys in spending other people’s 
money so fully as he who puts his hand 
down into his own pocket and spends some 
of his own money for the same purpose. 

No expenditure should be too great for the 
education of our boys and girls; no invest- 
ment of time, money or brains brings so 
sure and so good returns, for in this lies the 
guarantee for the future stability of our in- 
stitutions. What a grand country we have, 
and how we ouglit to try to bring up the 
American youth toa full appreciation of the 
privileges we enjoy, and toa patriotic loy- 
alty to the flag which represents a freedom 
that one day shall extend, I hope, through- 
out all America. I like that word common 
school better than free or public school. 
The common school came from common 
privations, a common purpose, a common 
patriotism, and the common hope of a people 
living in a Commonwealth, under a common 
flag, worshiping a common God, and liv- 
ing in the fraternity of a common American 
brotherhood. 

After music by the orchestra, Dr. 
Lincoln Hulley, of Lewisburg, Pa., de- 
livered an address which was promised 
us for publication, but has not come to 
hand, and is sketched briefly as follows: on 


MISTAKEN VIEWS OF EDUCATION. 


Education does not begin when the 
child comes to school. He has already 
learned language, and in watching his 
mother and playing he has been getting 
education and developing character. 
Education is not derived only from the 
school curriculum; work and play, the 
farm, the mill, the violin, the base ball 
game, all that trains the eye and hand, 
that enters into the the evolution of the 
man, is a part of education. School isa 
stimulus of the greatest value, brt a man 
may beeducated without schools. Plato’s 
academy is still open, and Garfield’s 
ideal university was an admirable scheme 
for training men. Burns in a life of toil 
found time to set the world singing his 
songs, and Hugh Miller the stone mason 
traced the footprints of the Creator in the 
rocks; these were educated men. Moody 
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who has spent fifty years studying the 
greatest of classics—Washington and 
Franklin, who went to no school—were 
these uneducated? Schools cannot make 
men; all men who are made at all are 
self-made, by ‘‘toiling upward in the 
night.’’ 

It is a mistake to suppose that only a 
few brains are able to grasp an education, 
and this error has cut off many an aspiring 
life. We must bring out the possibilities 
of our children; the hope of the common- 
wealth lies in the education not of the 
few, but of the masses of the people. 

It is a mistake to suppose that any boy 
or girl in these days cannot get an educa- 
tion. It is the pride and boast of Penn- 
sylvania that education is brought within 
the grasp of all who have ambition to 
attain it, though they start without a 
dollar. Men and women are found in 
every college and Normal School, strug- 
gling to prepare themselves for all posi- 
tions in life. 

It is a mistake to suppose that education 
consists in cramming the head of a man 
with facts. That develops memory, and 
memory is a good thing, full, ready and 
accurate; but it is a small part of educa- 
tion. The teacher is not simply an 
instructor, but an educator—not a drill 
master to prescribe so much to be com- 
mitted each day, but to train the powers 
of the mind so they can grapple with the 
problems of life. The emphasis should 
be shifted from the three R’s to the three 
H’s—head, hand and heart. The man 
whose head is packed full is not educated 
till the hand and heart are also trained. 
We do not want to make pupils into 
Babbitt calculating machines nor cyclo- 
pedias. The mind is not only an absor- 
bent sponge. A library should be a 
gymnasium for intellectual athletics. 
Pupils must be trained to work—to over- 
come resistance and so develop power. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all that 
is needed is a diploma. There are such 
things as learned fools, but the wise old 
world cannot be fooled all the time. The 
world asks for dynamic men—what are 
you? how big are you? what can you do? 

It is a mistake to rate all education by 
the market value of utilitarianism. We 
cannot afford to gain the whole world and 
lose our own soul. 

Dr. Schaeffer was requested to address 
the Association, but excused himself be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour, and the 
audience was dismissed. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE opening exercises were cortducted 

by Rev. C. H. Brandt, of Bloomsburg, 
who read from Romans xiii. and offered 
prayer. 

Supt. Beer asked leave to offer a resolu- 
tion providing for a committee of five 
County Superintendents who should pre- 
pare and report to the State Superinten- 
dent a uniform course of study for the un- 
graded schools of the State. The resolu- 
tion was referred to the proper committee. 


WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL, 


Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Secretary of the 
Wickersham Memorial Committee,in the 
absence of chairman Brumbaugh, made 
the following report, which was adopted 
and the Committee continued: 

The Wickersham Memorial Committee 
reports progress. One of the most desirable 
alcoves in the new State library building 
has been put at the disposal of the commit- 
tee, and in it will be placed the Wickersham 
Pedagogical Library. 

All the pedagogical works now in the 
State library will be transferred to this 
alcove, but the selection of these is yet to 
be made. 

A circular letter, endorsed by Gov. Hast- 
ings and State Librarian Egle, has been 
sent to all the publishers of pedagogical 
works in the United States, asking them 
for contributions of books. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, J. D. Pyott and 
John A. M. Passmore have been appointed 
a standing committee on the purchase of 
books. By the end of another year it is be- 
lieved that this library will be an estab- 
lished fact, and will have begun its career 
of usefulness. 


DR. BURROWES’ MEMORIAL. 


Deputy Houck offered the following 
resolution in regard to the Memorial to 
Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, which was 
‘adopted unanimously, and the committee 
continued to complete its work: 


Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association regard with gratifica- 
tion the admirable showing of work done 
during the past year upon the Dr. Burrowes 
Memorial, as presented yesterday in the re- 
port of the Memorial Committee. We earn- 
estly commend to Superintendents and all 
others employed in the public schools this 
noble effort to honor him who must always 
stand as our foremost champion of Free 
School Education, and trust that the por- 
trait of Dr. Burrowes here before us, which 
has graced this chapel during our sessions, 
and which brngs him back again into this 
Association where he was once a presence so 
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familiar, may be placed in the schools of 
Pennsylvania. 


CHILD STUDY. 


Prof. T. S. Louden, of Greenville, Pa., 
read the paper on ‘‘ Child Study,’’ part 
of which was printed in the August num- 
ber of Zhe Journal. 

METHODS OF TEACHING READING. 


The programme provided for a ‘‘Crit- 
ique of the various methods of teaching 
reading now in vogue,’’ but the Ward 
Rational Method and the Farnham Sen- 
tence Method were not represented, and 
the question was narrowed down to the 
Pollard Synthetic and the Fundenberg 
Phonic Methods—the former being pre- 
sented by Supt. Hamilton of Allegheny, 
and the latter by Miss Fundenberg. These 
papers and the discussion accompanying 
will appear in the October Journal, 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Supt. Coughlin made the following re- 
port from the Committee on Resolutions : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation be and are hereby extended to the 
good citizens of Bloomsburg for their gra- 
cious welcome, their kindly reception, and 
generous hospitality that have greeted us 
upon every side; to the management of the 
various industries of the town for opening 
the factories to our inspection and present- 
ing us with souvenirs prepared especially 
for this occasion, showing unmistakably 
that we were thought of before we came 
here, and thus delicately expressing a desire 
to be remembered by us after we are gone; 
to the principal and trustees for giving us a 
place of meeting, a home, at the normal 
school, and the freedom of the buildings and 
beautiful grounds for our pleasure and en- 
joyment ; to the band for elegant musical 
programme furnished; to the executive 
committee for the faithful and satisfactory 
manner in which it has completed and car- 
ried out the program for the occasion, and 
to the Governor for his presence and able 
and encouraging address, and to all others 
who have in any way contributed to the 
success, enjoyment, pleasure and profit of 
this meeting. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, following the example of other 
States, encourage the disposition to make 
teaching a life-work by putting on the re- 
tired list, under pay, teachers of long con- 
tinued service in the public schools of the 
State. 

Resolved, That the State Normal Schools 
in their relation to the general public school 
system are most important factors in that 
system, that we approve liberal appropria- 
tions by the State to maintain and increase 
their efficiency, that we recognize profes- 
sional training in the science and art of 
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teaching as the most important function of 
these schools, and, as conditions become 
more favorable, we recommend these schools 
to become more and more distinctly pro- 
fessional schools only. 

Resolved, That township high schools 
should be established throughout the State, 
and we ask the next legislature to provide 
by proper appropriation for their establish- 
ment. 

Resolved, That the State in distributing 
aid to the various school districts of the 
Commonwealth, require the districts to 
raise by local taxation, for direct school pur- 
poses, an amount equal to the amount ap- 
propriated by the State. 

Resolved, That the importance of town- 
ship supervision be again called to the 
attention of the Legislature by our Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

Resolved, That a committee of five county 
superintendents be appointed to prepare 
and report to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction a uniform course of study 
for the rural ungraded schools of the re- 
spective counties of the State, which course 
of studies when approved by the State Su- 
perintendent shall be printed in the new 
edition of the District Report Books and 
sent out to every county, and to be followed 
in its general plan as an ideal course of 
study by every teacher of an ungraded 
school in the State. 

Prof. Spayd: I move to strike out the 
recommendation to provide pensions for 
teachers. Let us have proper salaries, 
and do our own financiering. 

The motion was seconded. 

Supt. Buehrle: This matter has been 
agitated at various times for twenty 
years. There are a large number of 
teachers growing old in service, whom it 
seems like a hardship to dismiss without 
provision for their old age; so they are 
kept on, to the detriment of the schools. 
It does not seem just that forty years of 
honest service should end in the poor- 
house. 

Supt. Hamilton: A teacher after 25 
years’ labor is as deserving of a pension 
as the soldier who followed the flag in 
battle. Both classes were working, not 
for themselves, but for those who come 
after them. 

Supt. Mackey: The form of this recom- 
mendation is objectionable to some of us, 
and the matter comes up at the last hour 
when there is no time left for discussion. 
It might be better to refer the matter to 
the Committee on Legislation. 

The question was called for on the 
motion to strike out, which was lost, and 
the resolutions as a whole were adopted 
as read. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 


The Committee of County Superintend- 
ents on Course of Study was announced : 
Supts. Beer, Hoffecker, Taylor, Shipman 
and Hamilton. The last named sug- 
gested that Supt. Berkey be substituted 
for himself, as that gentleman had given 
special attention to this matter; but the 
form of the motion having limited the 
committee to county officers, the Presi- 
dent thought he had no power to make 
the change. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Prof. Noetling reported from the Com- 
mittee on Election. The unanimousvote 
of the Association was cast for all the 
officers named on page 130, except the 
Executive Committee. The result of 
the ballot in that case was the election of 
Deputy J. Q. Stewart, Principal Geo. M. 
Philips, Supts. Anna Bodler, J. M. Berkey 
and EK. Mackey. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Treasurer Keck reported verbally on 
the financial feature of this session. 328 
members were enrolled, 8 of whom are 
life members. The receipts were $320, 
the expenditures $312.52, balance $7.48. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The chair presented his successor to the 
Association, remarking that in electing 
Dr. Waller the teachers had honored 
themselves rather than him. 

Dr. Waller was received with applause, 
and said that while no formal speech 
would be proper at this time, it would be 
ungrateful not to recognize the kindness 
and consideration shown by the election 
to preside over a body with a history like 
ours, and with so distinguished a list of 
presiding officers for more than forty 
years, and especially to succeed a gentle- 
man of so much ability, dignity and tact 
as had been manifested in the manage- 
ment of this Convention. It was an 
added pleasure to receive this honor in 
the old school where he had been taught 
by Henry Carver, and with which he had 
been so closely related. He would do his 
best to deserve the kindness shown him. 

President Smith thanked the members 
for the cordial and hearty support given 
him during the session. He had done 
his best, the Executive Committee had 
been active and efficient, and we may 
hope our meeting has been profitable. 

The Convention was then adjourned. 
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Sad-ly I roam, Still longing for d> old planta-tion, And for old folks at home. 
Hap-py was _ I, Oh! take me to my kind old mother, There let me live and- die. 
All roun’ de comb? When will I hear de banjo tumming, Down in my good old home? 
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All de world is sad and drea- ry, Ev - ’ry where I 
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Oh! darkies, how my heart grows wea-ry, Far from de old folks at 
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1, The sun shines bright i in the old Kentucky home, ’Tis summer, the darkies are gay; The 
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| ist verse. 








corn top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the bloom, While the birds make music all the . ‘ ‘ , 
sing no more by the glimmer of the moon, On the ‘ ‘ ° a bench by the old cabin 
few more days, and the trouble all will end In the . : . a . 
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3rd verse. 





. . ° . ° ° day. ‘The young folks roll on the lit-tle cab-in floor, All 
° . door. The day goes by like a shadow o’er the heart, With 
field where the su - gar- -canes grow; A few more days for to tote the wea-ry load, No 
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mer-ry, all happy and bright, By’m-by, hard times comes a knocking at the door, Then,my 
sorrow where all was de-light; The time has come when the darkies have to part, Then,my 
matter, ‘twill never be light, A few more days till we tot-ter on the sont, Then, my 
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Oh! weep no more to-day! We will 





Weep no more, my la- dy, 
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old Kentucky home, good night! 
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sing one song for the old Kentucky home, For the old Kentucky home, far a - way. 
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